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(THE PROVISION OF | 
| COUNTRY COTTAGES. 


HOSE who have followed the various articles on small 
holdings which have appeared in our pages will have 
noticed that we have never missed an opportunity of 
enquiring into the manner in which it was proposed to 
provide cottages for the new peasant proprietary. 

Whether the new holdings be established by legislative action or 
by private enterprise, it is obvious that the people placed upon 
them will, above all things, need houses. It is true that on 
Lord Cairington’s estate in Lincolnshire several of the tenants 
are content to walk a distance of five miles or six miles to their 
holdings, and even to cross a considerable river daily; but the 
inconvenience of this requires no demonstration. No man will 
make the most of his holding unless he has a dwelling upon it, 
and the provision of these dwellings is one of the problems 
awaiting solution. There are several examples from which 
instruction may be gleaned. One of the most notable is 
supplied on the estate of Lord Harrowby, a description 
of whose small holdings at Sandon Park in Staffordshire 
appeared in our pages during the summer. It has been 
his custom to put up cottages and outbuildings where they 
were needed, and add to the rent of the holding 5 per cent. 
of his outlay. But the difficulty about this is that it bas the 
effect of raising the rent to what many would consider an 
unreasonable extent. The holder rents his farm and cottage as 
one, and, should he divide the amount paid by the number of 
acres, the result comes out at what appears to him au alarming 
sum per acre. It may be argued that, if he be a reasonable 
man, he will see the inevitability of this; but, as a matter of 
jact, the tenant of from four acres to twenty acres is in the habit 
of comparing the rent per acre he pays with that required 
irom his neighbour, who may hire 200 acres or 300 acres. 
Nothing is more common than to hear such a man say: “1 have 
to pay £2 Ios. or £3 an acre, while the big farmer gets his land 
for 25s. or 30s.” If he were a just and reasonable man he would 
see that the large farmer has to take the good with the bad, and 
that counted in his holding is land covered by hedges and water. 
He, the small holder, has the pick of the land, and his area, so to 
speak, is net. Dut we are not living in an ideal world, and it 
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must be kept in mind that it is very undesirable to allow of 
strong contrasts being drawn. 

In order to go about the business in an orderly manner, 
it should first be ascertained what sort of house the little holder 
requires, and the cost of building it. We are afraid that the 
idea of constructing a sufficiently roomy cottage for £100 or £150 
may be dismissed at once. Very much nearer the mark would be 
double that sum. At any rate, on the Worcestershire holdings, 
an account of which appears to-day, the average contracted price 
is stated by Mr. Thornely to have been £286. This excluded 
haulage. These houses are interesting in so far as they help us to 
form an idea of what the small holder requires. Evidently the first 
point is room. ‘They are two-storey brick buildings not in the 
slightest degree attractive in appearance. The small holder might 
if he liked have in the midst of his plot an ideal little building. We 
know at any rate that this was so in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when many of the finest cottages in England were put 
up for the accommodation of small farmers, and we cannot help 
thinking it is a pity that this notion should not be put into the 
builders’ heads. After all, the cost of putting up a shapely building, 
provided no expense is incurred in the provision of useless orna- 
ment, need not be more than that of raising a bareand ugly house, 
and we fancy that the prettier house would generally be the more 
comiortable. However that may be, it is scarcely reasonable to 
expect the landlord unaided to construct cottages for the small 
holders, since he has, or his predecessors have, already set up the 
houses and outbuildings required for the large farms. We 
may take it that the cost of putting up a cottage with 
the necessary outbuildings would at the lowest estimate amount 
to something between £350 and £400. If 5 per cent. were 
added to the rent on account of this it would mean a very con- 
siderable increase on a tiny holding. Let us take, for example, a 
holding of ten acres cut out from a farm, the rent of which is 
30s. an acre. In that case £15 would represent the rent that the 
landlord had a reasonable right to expect without incurring 
additional expense. But if he had to lay out £400 on a cottage 
and outbuildings he would in return expect an addition of £20 a 
year; that is to say, the whole rent of the holding would then 
amount to £35. Many landlords, however, are not in a position to 
find the money for an undertaking of this kind, especially as 
no one would make a single small holding, but might wish to 
start with forty or filty. But the Government might lend the 
money to the landlord at an interest of, say, 3 per cent., with 
I per cent. added as asinking fund. Lord Harrowby’s argument, 
as we have gathered from conversation, is that, were this the case, 
landiords would be encouraged to build on small hoidings by the 
knowledge that in process of time they would thus be building 
up a very fine estate; that is to say, that after about forty years of 
self-denial, a thrifty landlord could leave these unencumbered 
small holdings in a state in which they would bring in a really 
good revenue to his successors. 

We are assuming for the purpose of this argument that 
the small holder would pre‘er to be a tenant, and, indeed, that 
conclusion will be forced upon all who study the subject. 
lt may be assumed that if the men are chosen wisely they 
will be such as have made a success of the management of 
some small plot of land beforehand. Even the man who has 
been able to makea profit out of the cultivation of a quarter of an 
acre of allotment would be more fitted to undertake the responsi- 
bility of a holding of from ten acres to twenty acres than one 
who was altogether unaccustomed to the management of land. 
And it would be absurd to expect that this allotment holder could 
have laid upany large sum of money. All that could be reasonably 
expected or demanded would be that he had enough to stock his 
littie farm and procure the necessary seeds and implements to yo 
on with. To accomplish this would probably require that he 
sbould strain his resources to the utmost, and, further, if he were 
persuaded into buying the land, instead of renting it, his life for 
vears alter would be a burden to him, as his circumstances would 
ecessitate not only frugality, but miserliness in living, accom- 
panied by the endless labour and anxiety that always go with the 
cultivation of the soil. It woud therefore be absurd to argue on 
any other basis than that the new peasant holder would prefer to 
lease his prcperty, and so have a margin which he can spend on 
its development. Better to be a comparatively rich tenant than 
a very poor owner. 





Our Portrait / irsevasion. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Rosamond 

Grosvenor. Miss Grosvenor is a daughter of the Hon. 

Algernon Grosvenor, a brother of Lord Ebury, and her mother 
is a daughter of the late Sir John Simeon. 


*.* lt 1s particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of CounTRY LIFE be granted 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they wou.d forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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OME sstriking facts were brought out at the meeting 
at Marlborough House of the General Council of King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London. The fund was 
established nine years ago, and as far as its growth 
is concerned is highly successful, as Lord Rothschild 

was able to announce that it had now attained a total 
of over £1,000,000. But this does not come from exactly 
the right quarters. It is in a large measure the outcome of 
the liberality of individuals. ‘The late Mrs. Lewis Hill 
bequeathed £250,000 to the fund, and the late Mr. George 
Herring, Lord Strathcona and Lord Mount Stephen are 
the names of other most generous donors. ‘That the scheme 
should have attained such magnificent proportions is due to their 
liberality. But as the Prince of Wales, who presided, pointed 
out, it would be more satisfactory if a larger number of people 
would contribute small sums. All those who have received 
benefit {rom the fund are able, if they wish, to make a thank- 
offering, and it is desirable in every way thata fund of such wide 
usefulness should rest on a basis of general support. 


The general election in Germany, for which preparations 
are now being made, and which is inflating political passion to 
an unwonted degree, is not unlikely to make an epoch in German 
history. Usually the composition of the Reichstag is a puzzle 
not only to the foreigner, but even to the subjects of the Emperor. 
Groups and parties are so numerous and overlap one another in 
so many different ways that it is almost impossible to range 
them in opposing ranks of Government and Opposition. But 
belore this election goes much further, it seems extremely likely 
that this effect will be produced, for it can scaicely be otherwise 
than that a test question will be made of the dissolution. Until 
now the Kaiser has been absoiute, and the German Parliament 
has not had the power which belongs to that of England; but 
occasions such as this which has arisen are those on which 
theories of Government are revised. 


Prince von Biilow has somewhat thrasonically asserted that if 
the next Parliament is not favourable to Colonial policy it again 
will be dissolved, and it will go on being dissolved until the Emperor 
finds representatives to his mind. That monarch himself has 
said something of the same kind in a telegram, which has not 
been officially published in Germany, but the terms of which 
have leaked out. Now electors, it may be assumed, are very much 
the same in one country as in another. At least they have the 
one characteristic in common that they will not be driven. That, 
at all events, has been experienced in England, where when a 
question has been put twice to the popular vote the first decision 
has almost invariably been endorsed by the second. It is 
extremely difficult to forecast the action of the German electors. 
Even those on the spot are unable to make any satisfactory 
analysis of public feeling, and if we are to judge by human nature 
anywhere the decision is not difficult to guess. On the whole, 
perhaps, the Kaiser would do well to take a lesson from his 
relative King Edward VII., who has the good sense to recognise 
the exact lengths to which Royal intervention goes in these 
democratic times. 


The question has frequently been discussed as to whether the 
fishing-grounds are or are not being seriously depleted by the 
trawlers. A few years ago the fishermen received no sympathy 
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when they made ccmplaints about the subject, but recently 
opinion seems to be changing. After Lord Carrington’s visit to 
the Marine Laboratory at Lowestoft many curious statistics were 
collected. It seems, for instance, that the North Sea has been 
despoiled by the trawler; the total quantity of fish declined 
from 4,750,o0ocwt. in 1903 to less than 3,750,o00cwt. in 1905. 
The trawling people seem themselves to recognise the fact, as 
they are withdrawing from the North Sea to the extent of about 
Io per cent. per annum. These are samples of the facts that 
are being got together, and the regularity with which marked 
specimens are caught by trawlers shows the deadliness of this 
contrivance. It will soon, therefore, become necessary to do 
something. No intelligible plan has yet been formulated for 
restocking the sea; but if the trawler is in reality injuring the 
fishing-ground, means must be taken to curtail its operation. 


Ii the experts of the Board of Trade are to be believed, the 
working classes this year ought to have a quite unusually 
happy Christmas. Employment is more general than it was 
this time last year, and is described as ‘* good in all the principal 
tradesexcept the building tradeand ship-building.”” Those engaged 
in the latter are themselves to blame, as the want of employment 
is due to trade disputes, while, of course, the depression of the 
building trade is seasonal in its character. But still more 
cheering is the fact that the men are earning more wages. The 
increases reported in October amounted to ‘a rise of £1,160 
per week for 96,500 people,” and in November the increase 
amounted to £3,600 per week divided among 160,000 workers. 
Thus the labourer has at once more work and more wages; 
according to the prophets, too, it seems in every way likely that 
the spring will witness a still further revival in business, so that 
he can not only enjoy his Christmas with a happy and contented 
mind, but look forward serene and hopeful to the days that are 
coming. 


AD MUSAM. 


Ah gentle Muse! I’ve laboured long 

Beneath thy simile in fields of song, 

And poverty have known, and tears 

Have savoured all the toiling years; 

And yet I never had the heart 

To barter thy small gift of art 

For gain, nor would I from thee stray 
Though fortune decked an alien way. 

ARTHUR HUNT. 


Professor Slaby of Berlin appears to have discovered an 
interesting sequel to wireless telegraphy. He has been able to 
talk by means of a wireless telephone between Berlin and Nauen, 
a distance of twenty-five miles in a direct line, and he thinks the 
distance might be extended indefinitely. Berlin scientists have 
been working for some time past on this discovery. ‘Their first 
experiments were carried on between two buildings separated 
from one another by a distance of about three miles. The words 
telephoned through the air without wires were distinctly heard 
and taken down. The transmitting apparatus, which is very 
much the same as that used for wireless telegraphy, was situated 
on a building about 7oft. above the ground, while the receiving 
station at Nauen was on a high tower used for wireless telegraph 
purposes. Several conversations were carried on between Berlin 
and Nauen with perfect success. Thus almost limitless possibili- 
ties of communication are opened up, and some of the more 
sanguine men of science think the time is not far distant when 
the occupant of a London office will be able to converse with his 
friend or partner in a New York hotel as freely as he could talk 
with somebody, say, at Manchester. 


At the usual celebration of Arbor Day at Eynesford Mr. 
E. D. Till was able to congratulate those present on the extension 
of this pleasant festival. It was kept in Ireland, Hythe, 
Warringtonandother places. The movement isessentially national, 
and there was no inappropriateness in announcing that the boys 
had been given a sub-target range where they could practise rifle- 
shooting. Mr. Till evidently agrees with Lord Milner that every 
citizen of this country shculd be able to shoot with a rifle; but 
tree planting was the main business of the day, and nothing could 
well be prettier than to associate the growth of a beech, elm or 
an ash with the red-letter days in a boy’s calendar. We have a 
good deal of sympathy with Mr. Cannell, who deplored the fact 
that no fruit trees had been planted that day. It has always 
seemed to us that if Arbor Day could be utilised for planting really 
good trees in the cottage gardens the result would be very 
beneficial. Most of the trees now existing bear fruit of a very 
poor quality. No doubt many rich people would be glad to 
present a few trees to the village school if they knew that they 
would be planted in the gardens, and doing this would make the 
cottage much more attractive to its tenant. 
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Nothing could have been more interesting than the impres- 
sion of England described by the Rhodes scholars at the dinner 
at the Criterion the other night. An American scholar made the 
very shrewd remark that in New York the only crime was not 
to be up to date, and the only things that were old were the faces 
of the young men. An Australian student expressed what seems 
to be a very common feeling in that part of the King’s dominions, 
when he remarked on the surprising ignorance that he had 
noticed among people of this country regarding the Colonies. 
Canada has become much better known than Australia, and what 
seems to have struck the Canadian student most in this country 
was the country gentleman, a type of being who apparently 
does not exist in Canada. He said he had been impressed by 
the appearance of the country, which seemed to be made up of 
gardens and parks, and that even the fields looked like lawns. 
!t was very instructive to hear what these students had to say, 
and the occasion was one to make the least observant realise 
the vast influence for good exercised by Mr. Rhodes’s bequest. 


Curious and out-of-the-way information is always to be 
expected in the various volumes of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, and the latest of the series forms no exception to 
this rule. It consists of a selection from the papers of the 
Marquess of Salisbury preserved at Hatfield House. Among the 
miscellaneous documents there is one dealing with the drink 
problem in England during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. John 
Hethersall sets forth the fact that ‘‘ there is in England and Wales 
fifty shires; in one of which, remote from London, there is not 
less than two thousand tippling houses, which spends in corn and 
meat £160,000 in money a year, half whereof is wastefully and 
wickedly spent.” He suggests that in the way of reform com- 
missioners should be appointed to call before them the tippling 
housekeepers and put down at least half of them with a strong 
hand, and he concludes: “ The other half should be strictly 
bound to obey the assise, especially to sell a full quart for a 
penny,” and he goes on to suggest penalties for the non-fulfilment 
of this duty. The paper throws a valuable side-light on the 
habits of the country people in the ‘‘ spacious days.” 


Some years ago we directed attention by means of an illus- 
trated article to the disgraceful manner in which the Kent fruit- 
pickers, casual or otherwise, are lodged. The matter has now 
been taken up locally, and a lively agitation has been going on 
for some weeks with the object of inducing the Local Govern- 
ment Board to hold an enquiry on the matter. But it is really 
very difficult for anybody, official or otherwise, to suggest a satis- 
factory solution. Houses in the district are not sufficient for the 
population, and owing chiefly to the stringent character of the 
building bye-laws in force it is impossible to erect them at a price 
for which any reasonable return can be obtained. Thus the poor 
people are driven to take refuge in vans, tents, outhouses and 
insanitary buildings. The result has been the formation of some- 
thing worse than an East End slum in the heart of the county of 
Kent. 


Very fitting it would be to the season if by one of those 
unconscious strokes of humour which have not been infrequent 
during the great book controversy, the editor of The Times were 
to append to one of Mr. Moberley Bell’s letters, ‘‘ This 
correspondence must now cease.” Lord Goschen has, in vain, 
tried to assume the vole of herald angel, but the public would 
greatly rejoice if the wild bells across the snow would ring out 
this argument for ever. The Times of recent years has proved 
itself as able, enterprising and, on the whole, as impartial as 
ever in its history. Those who have most sincerely admired its 
conduct are the first to deplore the unseemly wrangle between 
it and the publishers. It is not for us to take any side in the 
quarrel. If the rights and wrongs of it have not been laid bare 
by the unending torrent of correspondence that has _ been 
published during the last few weeks—or is it months ?—their 
elucidation is impracticable. But our contemporary and its 
opponents would do well to bury the hatchet at this appropriate 
season of the year, and to go back each to his several business, 
The Times to the journalising which it does so well, and the 
pubiishers to their books. 





Mr. P. F. Warner’s remarks on village cricket, in a speech 
made at Bearsted last week, went to the root of the matter. It 
is from the village green, and the ground in the park, that the 
game originated, and it is only by supporting and encouraging 
village clubs in every possible way that county committees who 
believe in birth qualification will be able to reckon on a supply 
of home-nurtured colts that will enable them to meet confidently 
other counties with longer purses, who pick and choose their 
men over the country at large. Much may be done by attaching 
professionals who have already won their spurs to clubs in 
various parts of the county; for the colt who has met and 
perhaps taken runs off—let us say, Hirst, in some inter-village 
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contest, there will be less of that nervousness incidental to a first 
appearance in a county team. And here is a use for the older 
professional, the man who, because ‘youth will be served,” 
is no longer needed in the team; such an one, with all his 
experience, and every wile of the game at his Angers’ ends, may 
do even more invaluable service than he did as a player by 
his example and coaching in some remote corner where county 
matches are never seen. We note, too, with pleasure that the 
trend of most of the resolutions to be moved at the Advisory 
Cricket Committee’s meeting at Lord’s on Wednesday morning 
last was in the direction of making it harder for a player to move 
from county to county: a proceeding which is not in the best 
interests of county cricket, however much it may be in that of 
the individual’s pocket. 


In the Board of Trade returns for November it is shown 
that 6,500,000 rabbit skins were imported into the country during 
the month, and the British householder may very well ask for 
what purpose. It seems that the skins most in demand are those 
of white rabbits, particularly Belgians and silver greys, and there 
seems very little doubt that after going through a process of 
so-called manufacture they are afterwards sold as sealskin, 
ermine and blue fox fur. Now the legitimate place of the rabbit 
skin in manufacture is to be used for making silk hats. The 
extension of the business seems to be very much in the nature of 
a fraud. 


A MISTLETOE SONG. 
Christinas-time is here: 
Pray you make good cheer. 
Bury deep the hatchet, and smoke the pipe of peace. 
Let all contentions cease, 
And let old sorrows go. 
*Tis the time for pleasant folly, 
So hang up the bays and holly. 
On his fate if young Love rushes 
There’s no need to spare his blushes, 
So hang up goodly branches of fruity mistletoe. 


Christmas-time is come, 
So with tuck of drum 
And pipe and flute we’ll meet it or evermore be dumb. 
Who knows that he'll be here 
To sing or dance next year? 
In the name of all that’s pleasant 
Let’s be friendly with the Present ; 
lor we know not, merry niate, 
If the Future will create 
Joy or Grief in us who know 
That the Past is fixed as Fate 
And that we’ve yew to-day as well as mistletoe. 


Christmas-time again, 
And the truth stands plain 
That another year is running through its last red sands. 
Old and young take heart, link hands, 
We must all grow old together, 
But we make our own souls’ weather, 
And time has not gone hardly if at the end we see 
The Tree of Good and Evil shine like a Christinas Tree, 
Its leaves besprent with whiteness as pure as Christinas snow, 
The Christmas star above its boughs bedecked with mistletoe. 
NORA CHESSON. 


It appears that works are contemplated at the Guildhall— 
viz., alterations to the crypt staircase and the removal of the 
internal plaster from the walls of the hall. The staircase alterations 
do not affect the ancient work ; but the removal of the plaster from 
the walls savours of the antiquary who loves to pull ancient work to 
pieces to see how it is made and what 1s inside. Possibly it may be 
interesting to see where Wren’s work began; but to leave the 
walls unplastered would be a mistake. This has been done in 
some of our ancient churches, and the result is that the rough 
surface of the walls holds the dirt, and in the end they will 
probably have to be replastered. The City would do well to take 
advice before proceeding. 


One of the very best ways of helping the poor in scattered 
parishes in the country, and of aiding them to help themselves, is 
the establishment of a boot club. Very likely it is not realised 
what a heavy tax boot-leather is on the pockets of the 
poor when their children have to tramp long distances to school. 
Cheap boots are quickly worn out, and they cannot afford 
any but the cheapest. The general system of the boot club is that 
the poor people pay in their weekly coppers—as few or as many 
as they please— the total being increased from time to time by tie 
contributions of the charitable, and when the member wants to 
take out money for the purchase of boots for the family he finds 
his own contribution increased by a share in the division of the 
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charitable subscriptions in proportion to the member’s own con- 
tribution. Possibly he may draw out 8s. for the 5s. he has put 
in, the club thus providing an incentive to thrift as well as sub- 
stantial assistance. Of course all this ‘‘ bother” about boots 
seems foolishness in the eyes of the Scotsman, accustomed to see 
the children going barefoot ; but it argues very little under- 
standing of most of the English poor to be unaware that for 
their children to go barefoot would reflect such disgrace on the 
family as to make life virtually intolerable for them. 


If the official report of the numbers of fur-bearing seals is to 
be trusted, it certainly reveals a very serious diminution indeed 
in the population of these valuable creatures. The herd is now 
said to number only 180,000, instead of anything from four to 
seven million, at which it has formerly been estimated. There is 
no particular reason to doubt the correctness of the present 
estimate, which is given in the official report from Washington 
on the dispute about the alleged Japanese poaching of seals in 
the Pribylov Islands, except that it is a case in which estimates 
are bound to be no more than very roughly approximate, and 
that, in the second piace, American sealers have a certain 


Hedsaq & Kearys— ’ 


Copyright. THE HERD IN FRONT 
HE HON. E. W. B. PORTMAN’S beautiful mansion 

on the Hestercombe Estate is situated on the north side 

of Taunton. Those who take an interest in agricul- 

tural affairs are well aware of the time, trouble and 

devotion which he has expended on the property. Itis 
surrounded with park land and woods overlooking the Vale of 
Taunton. The scenery is sylvan in character, amid which 
nestles a quaint 
little church. 
Near by is 
Mrs. Portman’s 
model dairy. A 
fine herdof Jerseys 
is kept at Hester- 
combe; but thisis 
more for the pur- 
poses of the man- 
sion than for the 
show-yard. The 
excellence of the 
milk and _ butter 
yielded by these 
beautiful cows is 
highly appreciated 
at Hestercombe. 
The home farms 
are two in number, 
and upon them is 
kept the famous 
stock of large black 
pigs, Southdown 
sheep and Devon 
cows. Gotton 
Farm is situated 
on the south side 
of Hestercombe. 
A large part of  Sopyrighi. 
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interest, for the moment, in reporting greatly reduced numbers of 
seals in order to emphasise the loss which they are reported to 
havesuffered through the Japanese. These areconsiderations which 
may, perhaps, allow us to hope that the diminution is not quite so 
large as the figures of the report show. 


The annual plundering of the holly bushes in the country for 
the adornment with the bright berries of the butchers’ shops and 
other houses in the towns has been going on apace this year, and 
began rather earlier than usual. Even before December great 
waggons were going about some of the roads within thirty or forty 
miles or so of London in the parts which promised the richest 
returns, and were gradually loaded up with berry-bearing branches 
of the holly as they passed places where the spoils could be plucked 
without detection or at the expense of a small charge. It may 
be urged that country dwellers ought not to grudge this 
spoiling of the country’s beauties in order to take a suggestion of 
them to the towns, but it seems a little hard, none the less. 
Certainly the plunder ought to reward the robbers well this year, 
and the shops ought to be bravely dight, for there has never been 
a season in which berries have been brighter or more numerous. 
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it is in pasture; but there is a considerable amount of corn 
land, and the soil is extremely suitable for wheat, oats, 
beans and other crops. The homestead has been very 
much improved by the owner. Volis Farin is situated on the 
north side of Hestercombe, and on the south side of Volis Hill. 
It has a capital farmhouse and a convenient homestead over- 
looking Taunton Vale and Devonshire, with Blagdon Hill and 
Wellington in 
front of it. About 
half of this farm 
is in pasture, and 
the arable land is 
suitable for wheat, 
barley and oats. 
It is also very good 
land for roots, and 
the subsoil con- 
sists of a _ rock 
which is excellent 
for building pur- 
poses. So multi- 
farious are the 
objects of agricul- 
tural interest on 
these two farms 
that a day can be 
very __ pleasantly 
spent among the 
livestock. During 
the summer Mr. 
Portman pur- 
chased some large 
black pigs of the 
highest quality 
from Mr. C. L. 
Hancock at his 
“COUNTRY LIFE." sale, and it is his 
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intention to keep a breeding herd of 
them at Volis Farm. Last year he 
started a Southdown flock of the best 
pedigree. It was formed by purchases 
from Mr. Simons of Hailsham, Sussex, 
and from Sir J. P. Miulbanks of 
Eartham, Sussex. They were a grand 
lot, showing good size and quality, 
and a high price was paid for a 
ram lamb to run with them. During 
the present year judicious additions 
have been made to the flock by acquisi- 
tions from Mr. Edwin Ellis, many 
prize-winners being among these pur- 
chases. Others have been bought from 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
and these are of a very lovely type 
indeed. Some were also obtained from 
Colonel Hammond, and from Mr. 
Jeremiah Colman of Gatton Park, 
Surrey. With these were used Mr, 
Ellis’s two-tooth rams, the ram lamb 
above mentioned, and also one from 
Colonel Hammond. Another two-tooth 
ram was bought at Chichester. Thus 
the flock contains some of the 
best blood, and as the sheep are at 
present looking very prosperous, and 
appear to find the air and pastures 
agree with them, it may be expected 
that they will make a fine show in the 
coming season. The herd of Devon 
cattle was first founded in 1894, and 
made a first appearance in the show- 
ring in 1896. The beginning was not 
very auspicious, but during the seven 
years that followed they achieved 
many brilliant successes, as may be 
gathered from the fact that the total 
value of the prizes they won amounted 
to £677. Owing to a change in the 
management of his farm Mr. Portman 
decided in May, 1904, to sell his whole 
herd. Very good prices were realised, 
a ten months old bull bringing 76 
guineas and a two year old heifer 
73 guineas. However, the witchery of 
the Devon is not easily thrown off when 
once given way to, anda very short time 
indeed elapsed before Mr. Portman 
set to work to build a new herd. He 
attended the most notable sales _per- 
sonally and bought for himself, so that 
he is not to be numbered among those 
carpet knights who for fashion’s sake 
keep a pedigree herd and leave the 
management of it in other hands. 
In September, 1904, Mr. Claude 
Portman gave up breeding Devons in 
order to take up Shorthorns, whereupon 
Mr. E. W. B. Portman purchased all 
the females of the famous Child Oke- 
ford herd and sent them to Hestercombe. 
In February, 1905, a first-rate milking 
strain was obtained from Mr. C. Pratt 
of Talein Devon; and when Colonel A. F. 
Walter dispersed his herd in June, 
1905, Mr. Portman was a large buyer. 
A few came from Mr. Morgan at 
Whimple; and in the present year 
cattle have been bought from Mr. 
W. A. Bowerman, Capton, Mr. J. 
Skinner, Nurthey, Mr. B. C. Shepherd, 
Knowle, Mr. C. L. Hancock, Cothel- 
stone, the late Mr. A. C. Skinner, 
Pound Farm, Bishop’s Lydeard, and a 
few from Viscount Portman’s Bryanston 
herd. During the present year the 
bull Pound Pink ’Un has been the 
most successful member of the herd, 
having come through the season uncon- 
quered in the two year old bull class. 
His list of firsts includes Devon 
County, Somerset County, Royal 
Counties, Bath and West and Southern 
Counties, and the Royal Show at 
Derby. At the last-mentioned place 
he was also champion of the breed, 
beating all the old bulls. In addition to 
Pound Pink "Un, who was bred by 
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Mr. A. C. Skinner, other sires now in use 
are Cesar, bred by Mr. C. L. Hancock, 
Broker, agrandson of Bearwood Rival, 
bred by Colonel A. F. Walter, and 
Referee, by Rufus, bred by Mr. C. L. 
Hancock. Bearwood Rival is also the 
sire of several of the most promising 
young stockat Hestercombe. Inall there 
are 133 head of cattle in the herd, which 
includes 55 cows. Mr. Portman held 
a sale of draft stock in the spring of 
the present year, and proposes to hold 
a sale in the spring of every other year, 
when draft cows, two year old heifers 
and young bulls will be disposed of. 
Of our photographs, Spinach is an extra 
large cow with plenty of flesh and milk, 
bred by Viscount Portman at Bryanston. 
Tell Tale is a beautifully deep cow who 
was purchased froma well-known Devon 
breeder. She was second at the Bath and 
West Show at Swindon, and third at 
the Devon County. Sweet Pea was 
bought from Mr. C. L. Hancock at 
Cothelstone. She was liked very much 
at the sales, and would bea credit to 
anyone’s herd. She has very large 
deep flesh and plenty of quality. 
Speaking generally, the breeders of 
Devon cattle have had good reason to 
congratulate themselves upon the work 
done in the past year. For a long time 
the breed was used by the practical 
farmer mainly for fattening purposes, 
but in comparatively recent days the 
Devon has come forward as a first-rate 
dairy cow. The one drawback to it 
from the point of view of the owner of 
pedigree stock is that it has not been 
found to succeed elsewhere as well as 
it does in its native haunt. The breed 
is supposed to be a very old one, and 
its constitution has become adapted 
through ages to the climate and soil of 
Devon and Somerset. Thus it would 
be idle to deny that there has been 
some disappointment on the part of 
those who, seeing the beautiful animals 


shown by Mr. Portman and others _ 


at the great exhibitions, have been 
tempted to purchase Devons for 
their own farms. The truth is that 
each locality does best to stick to 
its own cow. Breeders in Devon- 
shire, however, have had the satisfaction 
of finding that a good market has been 
opened abroad for their produce. During 
the past twelve months a very consider- 
able number of the very best beasts 
have been sent to Australia and 
South Africa. So far, the Argentine, 
whose farmers buy so many of our 
cattle, has been rather shy of the 
Devon; but, no doubt, as its fame 
extends a market will be opened on the 
other side of the Atlantic also. It may 
be useful to recount the points insisted 
upon by the Devon Cattle Breeders’ 
Society. Pedigree is given the first 
place, but the individual cow should 
have a head of moderate length, with a 
broad, indented forehead, tapering 
considerably towards the nostrils, 
which should be high and _ open; 
the nose creamy white; jaws and 
throat clean; ears thin; horns 
long, well matched and_ spreading, 
gracefully turned up, of a waxy colour, 
tipped with a darker shade. One word 
should be said as to the colour. It 
is contained in a paragraph from Mr. 
Housman’s work on “Cattle Breeds 
and Management”: ‘ The skin should 
be moderately thick and should be 
mellow; the hair rich, mossy and of 
a red colour, white about the udder 
admissible, but not to extend forward 
beyond the navel, nor to be found on 
the outside of the flanks, nor on any 
other part of the body.” 
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F the picturesque old-time festivals which formed such 
an important feature in the life of our sturdy fore- 
fathers, 

Christmas alone 
retains anything 
approaching its 
former import- 
ance. Shorn of 
many of its quaint 
ceremonies, cus- 
toms and _ super- 
stitions, it never- 
theless possesses 
an unique poetic 
elamour and a 
spell peculiarly its 
own. The brave 
Yule log no longer 
roars up the 
spacious chimney, 
nor do the great 
Yule candles shed 
their cheerful light 
on the merry 
crowd in which 
baron and retainer, 
squire and_ serf, 
vied with one 
another in 
boisterous joyous- 
ness, listening to 
the gleemen, or 
watching the merry antics of the mummers; yet, as Shake- 
speare has it, Christmas remains ‘‘a gracious and a hallowed 
time.” 

It is not our purpose to enter deeply into the origin of the 
strange observances which formerly prevailed. This, as is well 
known, must be sought for in the heathen past, when the teachers 
of Christianity, recognising the impossibility of weaning their 
converts from their long-cherished superstitions and practices, 
diplomatically grafted the Christian rites on to the old Pagan 
In the brave days of old, castle, ball and farmhouse 
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resounded with mirth and jollity from St. Thomas’s Eve, to 
Twelfth Day. 
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The first was a most important occasion to the 
poor, for they 
were privileged to 
go ‘‘a-goodening” 


—calling on the 
squire and other 
well-to-do folk, 


who, in return fot 


their humble 
offerings of sprigs 
of hoily and 
mistletoe, supplied 
them with goo 
things for the 
Christinas feast 


On this auspicious 
evening, too, 
young ladies usec 
to enlist the goo 
elfaces: of St 
Thomas to enabk 
them to obtain 
peep at futurity 
Rake. <a, SS 
Thomas’s onion, 
run the = ancien 
instructions, ‘ par: 
it and lay it on ; 
clean handkerchie 
under your pillow 
put on a clear 
smock, and as you lay down lay your arms abroad and say 
these words: 





THE APPLE TREES. 


Good St. Thomas, do me right, 

And bring me to my love this night, 

That I may view him in the face, 

And in my arms may him embrace. 
Then, lying on thy back, with thy arms abroad, go to sleep as 
soon as possible, and in your first sleep, you shall dream of him 
who is to be your husband, and he will come and offer to kiss 
you.” A feature of the Old English Christmastide was a nuge 
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CHRISTMAS REVELS AT HADDON #AALL. 


Afier Joseph Nash, 


tankard of hot spiced ale which was always kept ready for the 
refreshment of visitors. In the West of England roasted apples 
were added to the brew, which, on Christmas Eve, was supple- 
mented with small cakes. Ali were expected to avail themselves 
of this simple hospitality. Not to do so was looked upon as a 
grave breach of etiquette, and was considered to indicate some evil 
design against the master of the house. 

An old print shows us another custom long practised in the 
West Country—the wassailing of the apple trees. This event 
took place on Christmas Eve, when the farmer, his family and 
friends assembled together; having fortified themselves with 
hot cakes and cider, and armed with any old guns, blunderbusses 
or pistols they could lay their hands on, they trooped off to the 
neighbouring orchard. Selecting one of the oldest and most 
fruitful of the apple trees, the happy crowd grouped themselves 
around it, offering up invocations in one of the quaint doggerels 
peculiar tothe ceremony. The cider-jug was then passed round, 
after which, with hearty shouts, the guns were fired over the 
apple tree. Con- 
fident that a 
bounteous crop 
was thus assured, 
the party returned 
to the farmhouse. 
The door, how- 
ever, was always 
securely barred 
against them by 
the laughing 
maidens who had 
been _— preparing 
supper, until one 
of their number 
succeeded in 
guessing the par- 
ticular roast that 
was awaiting 
them. A_ right 
merry time fol- 
lowed, the lucky 
man who had 
gained admittance 
being made king 
of the evening. 
In some parts of 
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After an elching by Robert Seymour, bells could be 





Devonshire an offering was made to the tree, a cake being 
placed on one of the branches over which cider was thrown. 
Many writers credit the observance to the eve of Old Christmas 
Day. But it belongs to Christmas Eve proper. Possibly, 
in the old, old times, the people insisted on observing it on the 
eve of Twelfth Night, considering that, and not December 25th, 
the real Christmas Day, for the uneducated long and doggedly 
refused to accept the alteration of style. In triumph they pointed 
to the oxen which they alleged still paid their reverence on the 
eve of Old Christmas Day, when at midnight they were to be 
found on their knees in adoration of the Saviour, in the self-same 
way as they are reported to have done in the stable at Bethlehem. 
In support of this theory, too, the simple rustic would urge that 
in like manner the bees—who in various farts of England were 
popularly supposed to express their veneration for the Nativity 
by “singing,” as it was called, in their hives at the “ witching 
hour” on Christmas Eve—adhered to the ancient calendar. 
Then, too, the mysterious subterranean bells, which, according 
to local tradition, 
were to be heard 
on Christmas 
morn, remained 
true to the old 
date. 

A valley near 
Raleigh, in North- 
umberland, is one 
of the places 
credited with these 
ghostly bells. The 
story goes that it 
marks the grave 
of a village which, 
together with its 
church, *‘ hundreds 
of years ago,” was 
swallowed up in 
anearthquake, and 
that regularly on 
the anniversary 
of Christ’s birth, 
by placing the ear 
to the ground, 
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heard ringing in the buried church. Of course, the chimes heard 








were those of some distant church, the sound being carried by Al 
the earth’s surface. wl 
In lines of exquisite beauty, Marcellus refers to another old- n 
time legend: of 
Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes ch 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, Su 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long: le 
And then, they say, no spirit stirs abroad ; rake 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, ic 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, I 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time y 
On Christmas Eve, the great event was the bringing home iC 
of the Yule log. This, according to rule, would have been 12 
selected and prepared on the previous Candlemas Day : e 
Kindle the Christmas brand, and then . 
Till sunset let it burn, 
When quenched, then lay it again 
Tul Christmas next return. —/errtch. 
With much shouting ‘ahd laughter the ponderous block was 
gaily hauled up to the house, all lending a ready hand, for by so 
doing they became proof against the spells of witches and 
kindred evil folk. The log having been placed in position across 
the raised stones of the great open hearth, faggots were piled up 
around and beneath, and carefuliy set light to with a fragment of 
the previous year’s log. This relic was jealously preserved for 
“THE HEIR, WITH ROSES IN HIS SHOES, 
THAY NIGHT MIGHT VILLAGE PARINER CHOOSE.” 
After Sir John Gilbert, 
“THE WASSEL ROUND IN GOOD BROWN BOWLS 
GARNISHED WITH RIBBONS, BLITHELY TROWLS" 
After Vincent S. Lerche. 
this purpose, besides which it was supposed to have various 
magical properties, among others that of rendering the house 
safe against fire. The gigantic Yule candles were lighted, and 
the cup went merrily round, the whole company settling down toa 
joyous evening. Presently the mummers would call. Their antics 
over, later came the sweet voices of the carol-singers. Tired of b 
dancing, the games and the sports, the revellers would gather be 
round the blazing log and with tales and song pass away the time tc 
till the midnight chimes dispersed them to their homes. — In H 
olden times the most important functionary at the festival was Si 
the * Lord of Misrule.” Irom Christmas Eve to Twelfth Day ; 
his lordship reigned supreme as the master of the revels. He cl 
claimed the magic power of turning his audience into children ; * 
and it was his lordly will that during his term of office all should em 
forthwith conduct themselves as such. The Lord of Misrule le 
also acted as the leader of the ‘“*mummers” of the season. K 
These merry bands, garbed in all sorts of fanciful disguises, ‘7 
roamed from house to house, playing, singing and dancing. 
Their favoarite eflort was a species of drama, such as the time- t} 
honoured legend of “St. George and the Dragon.” But, i 
whatever form the entertainment took, it generally concluded V; 
with some gentle hint like the following: by 
Ladies and gentlemen, 
Our story is ended ; 
Our money-box is recommended ; “BY KINGLY RIGHT, I DUB THEE KNIGHT= mm 
Five or six shillings will not do us harm, SIk LOIN HENCEFOKWARD Bi!" rg 
Silver, or copper, or gold if you can. After Sir John Gilbert. St 
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Akin to these more humble displays were the magnificent masques 
which, in olden time, formed the leading feature of the Court 
-ntertainments at Christmastide. Partaking of the organisation 
of the play, they were often of the most elaborate and costly 
character. Thousands of pounds were sometimes lavished on a 
single production. But the masques most frequently presented 
Jepended chiefly for their success upon the assumption by the 
actors of grotesque characters—aided not a little by the wide 
icence in speech and jest which was commonly allowed. The 
-reat feast of the Old English Christmas, of course, took place on 
christmas Day itself. ‘The baronial hall, gaily decked out with 
iolly and mistletoe, rang with the shouts and laughter of a 
1appy crowd, comprising not only relations and friends, but also 
etainers of every degree, all bent on “ keeping their Christmas 
ioliday ’’: 

Then open’d wide the Baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf and all, 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony doff’d his pride; 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose ; 

‘the Lord, uncerogating, share 

The vulgar game of ‘‘ post and pair. “—Sco/t. 


,mong the many substantial dishes which loaded the festive 
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cheery comfort of Friday Hall. Dinner was quickly served up, 
and among the good things placed before the King and his 
companions was a noble loin of beef. The poet tells us how: 


With right good will all took their fill, 
And soon each found relief; 

Whilst Charles his royal trencher piled 
From one huge loin of beef. 

Quoth Charles, ‘‘ Odd’s fish! a noble dish ! 
Aye, noble made by me! 

By kingly right, I dub thee knight— 
Sir Loin henceforward be!” 


No account of the old-time Christmas would be complete without 
mention of the wassail-bowl, which, dinner over, was speedily 
set a-flowing. Its composition varied. ‘To those who could 
afford it, rich wines, highly spiced and sweetened, formed the 
staple, with roasted apples floating on its surface; but the more 
humble had to be content with ale in place of wine. The name is 
derived from the Saxon was-haile, which, with drinc-heil, formed 
the ancient terms in toasting, being equivalent to ‘ Here’s to 
you,” and “1 pledge you.” In the halls of our ancestors 
the mighty bowl was introduced with the inspiring cry of 
“* Wassail!” thrice repeated, and immediately answered with 
a song from the chaplain, 





A CHRISTMAS MASQUE AT THE COURT OF CHARLES IT. 


After Sir John Gilber. 


board—the ponderous baron of beef, the roasted kid, the venison 
pasties, and a host of delicacies—pride of place was always given 
to the boar’s head, a relic of our Scandinavian ancestocs. 
Heralded by a flourish of trumpets, it was borne on a gold or 
silver dish with much state into the banqueting-hali, preceded 
by the Master of the Revels, and followed by minstrels and 
choristers singing one of the quaint old carols dedicated to the 
ceremony. Of almost equal importance was the peacock. 
Such a procession is seen in Gilbert’s picture of Henry VII. 
leeping Christmas in the fine old hall at Westminster. The 
ing and Queen are seated beneath a canopy at the great stone 
iable at the head of the hall, which is briiliantly illuminated 
with huge Yule candles. A feature in the table decorations at 
the banquets were the “subtleties.” These were made of paste, 
jelly or blanc-mange in the shapes of castles, ships, animals and 
various symbolical characters. Thus on saints’ days angels, 
prophets and patriarchs would especially be in evidence. 
Talking of this Royal Christmas recalls the story of how 
the sirloin of beef received its knightly title. One Christmas 
morning Charles Ii. and a band of courtiers had been hunting a 
gallant stag in the forest at Chingford. Overtaken by a driving 
snowstorm, the Royal party returned hungry and tired to the 


The Christmas season properly terminated with the revelries 
of Twelfth Night; but our merry-hearted ancestors, loth to turn 
their backs at once on its happy time, treated the succeeding 
day—St. Distaff’s Day—as a sort of connecting link between the 
holiday and the return to duty. After a few hours’ light labour 
in the morning, the afternoon and evening were again given over 
to boisterous fun. Seymour’s clever pencil gives us a lively 
representation of some of the customs peculiar to the day, thus 
picturesquely described by Herrick : 

Partiy work and partly play, 

You must on St. Distaff’s Day ; 

From the plough soone free your teame, 
Then come home and fother them, 

If the maides a spinning goe, 

Burne the flax and fire the tow. 


Bring in pailes of water then, 
Let the maides bewash the men: 
Give St. Distaffe all the right, 
Then bid Christmas sport good-night : 
And next morrow every one 

To his own vocation, 


A. W. Jarvis. 
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CHRISTMAS GREENERY. 


INGULAR indeed is the house in England which at Christmas-tide 
cannot show its store of greenery, be it only a small branch of 
holly, a spray of the more graceful ivy, or a tiny twig of mistletoe, 
in honour of the reputed birthday of our Lord. Only reputed, 
indeed, since there is great uncertainty as to the exact date, and 
different sects of Christians have kept the anniversary on many 

different days, from January Ist till January 6th, on March 29th and on the 
same day in September, and the present one was chosen from motives of 
policy. For on December 25th, and the days immediately preceding and 
following it, was held the Roman Saturnalia, or festival of the winter solstice, 
and converts to the religion of Christ, no matter how devoted they might 
appear during the rest of the year, were apt to be lured back to their old ways 
by the laughter, the gaiety and licence of the revels. Therefore the early fathers 
of the Church wisely determined to set up a counter-attraction in the form of 
a Christian festival, held at the same period of the year, and stripped of the 
worst features of the Pagan rites. It had been the habit of the Roman citizens to 
deck their houses with greenery on this occasion—a graceful fashion followed 
by those of the new faith. So the holly once sacred to Saturn, the ivy of 
Bacchus and the mystic mistletoe which the barbarous nations conquered by 
the Roman armies lad been wont on their conversion to offer to Jupiter now 
find an henoured place among our Christmas decorations. 

The mistletoe, as we know, was also held sacred in Ancient Britain, 
where the belief prevailed that it formed the home of tree-spirits during the 
dark days when the boughs were bare and leafless. And one of the principal 
holidays of the year was that on which, followed by a reverent throng, the 
white-robed Druids went forth in state to cut the branches with a golden 
knife and to distribute them among the crowd, by whom they were fastened 
over the windows and lintels of the doors, thus ensuring protection during the 
inclement season of winter. But, though the decoration of homes and 
churches is still carried on to a considerable extent, it has greatly fallen 
off in these modern days, for we learn from Stow that in the sixteenth 
century, besides the houses and places of worship being decked ‘‘ with 
holme”—the old name for ho!ly—‘‘ivie, bayes and whatever the 
season of the yeare afforded to be greene . . . the conduits and 
standards were likewise garnished.” How fair a London that must have 
been; a London of gabled roofs and latticed, many-paned windows ; a London 
with no omnibuses, trams or motor-cars to disfigure its streets; a London 
where walked grave burgesses and courtly gallants, while fair ladies in quaint 


Hodson X Kearny: 


fF. H. Evans. 
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costumes glanced out at the Christmas greenery and mayhap, too, at the 
gallants from the windows of their coaches, for the day of the sedan chair was 
not yet. It may not come again, that London of old times, nor would it be 
well, since progress and picturesqueness rarely dwell together, but it is very 
fair to look back on, from the early days of this prosaic century. But thougi 
the store of Christmas greenery was so abundant, ‘woe be to her who wa 
careless or forgetful enough to leave the decorations up beyond Candlema 
Day, for the evil sprites, which we now should probably call microbes, were sur 
to plague her for a whole year’s time. As the sweet singer, Herrick, puts it: 
‘* For look, how many leaves there be 

Neglected there, maids, trust to me, 

So many goblins you shall see.” 

All are, doubtless, familiar with the appearance of the plants 
whose branches our Christmas greenery is composed; but, nevertheles 
the quaint accounts given of them by the old chirurgeon and _herbali; 
Gerarde may have their charm. This is how he describes the misse! 
toe—as he spells it—which has, so he says, ‘‘many slender branch 
spread overwarth one another and wrapped or interlaced one within anothe 
the barke whereof is of a light green or popinjay colour; the leaves of th 
branching excrescence be of a brown green colour; the floures be small an 
yellow, which being past there appeare small clusters of white transpare: 
berries, which are so cleare that a man may see thorow them, and are of 
clammy or viscous moisture whereof the best bird-lime is made, far exceedi: 
that which is made of the holm or holly barke, and within this berry is 
small blacke kernel or seed. This excrescence hath not any root, neith 
doth he increase himself of a seed as some have supposed; but rat] 
commeth of a certaine moisture or substance gathered together uppon t 
boughes or joints of the tree through the barke, whereof this vaporo 


proceeding brings forth the misseltoe.” Mary F. A. TENCH. 


TOTNES 
T is seldom indeed that the name of a country town :9 
exactly describes its position and appearance. We have 
our Tothill in London, and have seen and heard of nesses 
and naeses and nazes in abundance round our coasts. 
There can be no doubt as to the meaning of the word, ani 
its modern representative, ‘‘ touting,” but it is evident that tlie 
touting of Totnes was something too important to be associated 
with a mere hill or ridge or 
hough. It needed a ness, a 
cape like a headland at sea, to 
set forth its claims on the 
attention. The tourist or 
traveller has left Dartmoor to 
the north-west, and th 
Somersetshire hills to the 
north-east, and here he can 
follow the river Dart winding 
through a plain, past Berry 
Pomeroy Castle, till it becomes 
navigable at Bridgetown, 
within the boundaries of 
Totnes. The ‘ ness,” crowned 
by the ivied walls of Judhael’s 
ancient fortress, is conspicuous, 
and justifies its mame as a 
place where the traveller in 
all ages called, touted, for a 
boat to take him past Sharpham 
and Stoke Gabriel, on the left, 
to Dittisham and Dartmouth 
on the right, and so by the 
King’s Wear to the open 
channel in Start Bay. The 
new Naval College has brought 
Dartmouth into some _ pro- 
minence of late; and among 
those whom architecture oi: 
education, business or pleasure, 
have attracted to this pi 
turesque neighbourhood, fev 
who extended their travels to 
the old town on the hill will 
have reason to regret it. Th 
views both up and down the 
stream are charming, and th: 
bridge which carries the ol. 
Roman road adds to the 
variety without detracting fro: 
their charm. The words 
Camden will occur to anyo! 
who has heard them: “A 
ancient little towne standin 
pendant upon the fall of a 
hill, east and west.’’ It ris 
suddenly among the orcharc 
and gardens of the famot 
districts called the South Ham , 
its four gates pointing to t! 
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fort guarding one of the best waterways to the Channel for the 
ships of those days. Asships grew larger the river was deserted, 
out the memory of the great days hung about the place, and 
Totnes was selected by the poets of the vanquished race as the 
central scene of their great epic. If the Roman Ad Durium is 
doubtful, the Celtic name is forgotten, and the Saxon description 
of the Tot Ness alone survives. 

In Camden’s time, and much later, the strange legends of 
Layamon’s Brut and Geoffrey of Monmouth had complete hold 
of historians. Even now few writers on Old London have quite 
got rid of these romances. If Britain was called after Brutus, 
and Ludgate after King Lud, a landing-place must be found for 
Brutus, and Totnes was pitched upon. It did not occur to 
anyone that the name of Totnes is good English, any more than 
that Ludgate is English for a postern; and so we may still see 
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TOTNES CHURCH. Copyright—""C.L.” 
the stone where the grandson of /Zneas set foot in our island. 
is nearly worn away; but its situation near the Guildhall, mat y 
feet above the highest high-water mark, taxes the faith of t 
most credulous. Here, nevertheless, within historical memot 
proclamations were read, and here, as we read in the munici| 
records, petty larcenies were summarily punished. What remal 
of the stone is the flat surface of a granite boulder, level with t 
pavement. Early in the nineteenth century it was irreveren! 
smoothed down, but previously projected some 18in.; and he 
in 1740, Joane Adams, having been “indicted, tried, and lega 
convicted ” of petty larceny in stealing ‘‘ one bell metal skellet 
the value of sixpenceand one brassskellet of the value of fourpenc« 
was “stript naked from the middle upwards and publi: 
whipped by the portreeve or his deputy.” The most interest 
point in this extract from the Court Book is, perhaps, that t 
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sheriff is called the portreeve. It is very common to suppose 
that when a mayoralty was granted the office of portreeve was 
merged in it. At Totnes, apparently, where the corporation was 
chartered by Queen Elizabeth, the two offices are distinguished 
at least as late as the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
town, by the way, was, like so many other English cities and 
towns, endowed with a charter by King John, yet, as Cotton 
judiciously observes, ‘‘its existence as a corporation cannot be 
traced beyond the reign of King Henry VII.” As a Parlia- 
mentary borough it was, to say the least, unfortunate, and 
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when, in 1869, it was finally disfranchised, it lost, unless it was 
greatly maligned, a ready source of income for its poorer 
burgesses. Some very curious local items are noted in the 
records just mentioned. They were published a few years ago 
by an institution known as the Devonshire Association, and 
are full of such strange old-world items as this: ‘‘ Susanna 
and Mary, the daughters of Wilmot Ball, widow of Anthony 
Ball, sexton of the parish, are presented, in 1707, for not 
going to service. It seems that poor Wilmot, their mother, 
had already been in trouble, and among the curiosities of 
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literature is a book by Prince, the author of a well-known work 
on the ‘ Worthies’ of the country. He was rector of the 
adjoining parish of Berry Pomeroy, and wrote, apparently, an 
expanded sermon on the ‘ Heinous Crime of Self Murder,’ with 
an account added of ‘ the preservation of Wilmot Ball, who was 
rescued after throwing herself over the bridge into the river and 
dragging her daughter with her.’” 

Among the more strictly historical entries is one in 1725, 
when Totnes, in a fervour of loyalty to the Guelphic dynasty, 
begged the King, by a special petition, to increase the taxation 
of the town. The petitioners expressed their willingness to 
contribute, not 4s. in the pound, but the whole 2os., rather than 
submit to a foreign yoke. This petition, which was printed in 
London in 1727, was seized upon by the _ professional 
pamphleteers, and its grandiloquent expressions were turned 
into verse, and speedily parodied as “* The Totnes Address 
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transversed by Captain Gulliver.” The allusion to their 
borough M.P. shows a local name which still flourishes in 
the West Country: ‘Our borough now sends to your senate a 
Wills; who, as he has been the scourge of perfidious rebels at 
home, will, we doubt not, on occasion, with like courage and 
success, vanquish and confound all your Majesty’s faith-breaking 
enemies abroad.” 

If Totnes was slow in attaining to the lofty moral standard 
of the modern country town, it must be allowed that its scenic 
or landscape features reached a high pitch of beauty. Its Guild- 
hall, for example; its relics of the ancient “ walks,” which, like 
the Chester Rows, bordered the market-place; its New House, 
which may have resembled the markets of Abingdon or Walling- 
ford; its steep slopes, on a small scale like the Steps at Shrews- 
bury; its ruined walls, cropping up here and there; but above 
all its remaining gates, and the views of them and through them, 
make Old Totnes hardly to be surpassed for what artists call 
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“bits.” The Guildhall, connected rather with the church than 
the municipality in its origin, is as interesting in its history as it 
is admirable to the artist. The stocks are preserved there, as 
well as portraits of the Mayors and Parliamentary representatives. 
The oaken stalls which surround the room on three sides, the 
carved Royal arms, the benches and tables,.all add to the effect. 
Another room is over the East Gate, and is worth a visit for 
its Tudor mantel-piece, with the busts of Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn. English towns might be roughly classified, for 
the purposes of the artist or the ecclesiologist, into those with 
many churches, like Stamford, or Shrewsbury, or Exeter; and 
those with but one, like Aylesbury, or Newbury, or Totnes. At 
Totnes, however, part of the town is in Berry Pomeroy, the fine 
church of which contains the monuments of the Seymour family. 
Both churches are dedicated to St. Mary. Devon churches 
are famous. Some of them have suffered much in recent years 
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BERRY POMEROY. Copyright—""C.L." 

from destructive ‘‘ restorations,”’ others have escaped with little 
injury, and in the case of those where the progress of innovation 
was slow, abetter mind has sometimes supervened upon the Gothic 
mania. In this class Totnes may be reckoned. Devonshire has 
numerous fine carved oaken screens, and Totnes, like the Temple 
in London, had its Corinthian reredos. Here it survived till 1872, 
and later, but had to go at last. The most remarkable feature is, 
however, the screen. What at Berry Pomeroy is of carved wood is 
here of stone, with coloured and gilt decorations, and beautifully- 
finished niches and tabernacle work. Its marvellous elaboration is 
well seen in the photographs. It extends across the nave and both 
the side aisles, and though it bears signsevery where of the restorer’s 
hand, it is in very good condition, and the older work is easily recog- 
nised. The pulpit, also of carved stone, ard also much restored, 
looks perhaps a little too raw and gaudy, but will no doubt fade 
in time. The gallery which formerly usurped the rood-loft over 
the screen has been removed, but the stair, very fine late Gothic 
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work, remains within the chancel. Over the porch is a * parvise ”’ 
which contains a clerical library. At Berry among the many 
monuments the most interesting is one in the north chapel to some 
members of the Seymour family ; five sons and four daughters kneel 
below. It was one of these Seymours of Berry Pomeroy who 
replied, when the Prince of Orange asked if he were of the Duke 
of Somerset’s family, ‘‘ No, sir, but he is of my family.” This 
senior line eventually succeeded to the title. |W. J. Lorrie. 


AUTUMN FISHING -: 
IN JA SEA LOCH. 


HAVE this autumn been enjoying some very fair fishing on 
Loch Goil, on the Western Coast of Scotland. This loch, 
which winds deep into the midst of the Argyllshire hills, has 
long been noted for its storminess. But the sudden moun- 
tain squalls which so frequently tear its waters into foam 

do not raise a heavy sea like winds blowing on unsheltered fishing- 
srounds off an open coast. The short, white-topped waves soon 
flatten down when the gusts have died away, and it is only on 
‘xceptionally bad days that it is unpleasant to fish from an open 
oat. Halfway up the loch is the little hamlet of Carrick, called 
ifter the grey old castle which frowns roofless and grim with 
-mpty windows across the waters of the loch. One wild night 
ver 200 years ago the men of Athol came down and burnt their 
stronghold over the Campbells’ heads, and ever since the castle 
las remained unrestored and ruined. Opposite Carrick a rocky 
ill rises abruptly from the edge of the loch, which is here 
bout three-quarters of a mile broad. Among its topmost 
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crags live a herd of wild 
goats; some of them are very 
light coloured, and so can 
be easily distinguished with a 
elass against the grey back- 
ground of the rocks amid which 
they dwell. 

A bridle-path leads from 
Carrick to Douglas, four miles 
off, through the beautiful woods 
which fringe the western shore. 
From Dougias to Lochgoil- 
head there is a fair road. On 
the cther side of Carrick is 
Ardentinny, with which there 
is no communication save by 
the roughest of sheep tracks. 
Like all Highland fiords, Loch 
Goil holds numbers of saythe 
and lythe, or coal-fish and pol- 
lack as they are called in the 
South of England. Some of 
these grow to a good size. 
The bigger ones may be caught 
by trailing a rubber sand-eel or 
spinner along the rocky shore 
opposite Carrick. There is a 
reef right in the centre of the 
loch marked by a large wooden 
triangle, locally called a 
‘‘percli”’; in the shallow water 
over this reef there are num- 
bers of saythe, and also fair- 
sized codling. I have here 
caught fish with mussel up to 
2slb. in only 6ft. of water. 
Mussel is almost the only bait 
used at Carrick. One can, 
however, dig lugworms near 
the mouth of the little river 
which runs into the loch near 
the village, and these the cod- 
ling take readily. Opposite the 
last house at the Douglas end 
of Carrick, and about 20o0yds. 
from shore, there is a smooth 
clay bottom inabout six fathoms. 
Here the whiting come regu- 
larly in the evenings, and for a 
short hour afford excellent sport. 
Using a light rod and two hook 
paternoster, I have frequently 
caught a dozen whiting just 
before dusk ; they run a good 
size, at least half of those taken 
averaging $lb.each. Here, too, 
one catches other fish as well. 


DETAILS OF CARVING ON SCREEN AT BERRY POMEROY. Copyright. Once or twice at least in each 


evening there comes a dull 
heavy pull instead of the sharp knock of the whiting. The 
quick lift of the rod tip sends the hook home into something 
heavier than usual, and after some resistance a fat codling is 
wound up to the surface, and the landing-net has to be called into 
requisition to lift him out. By fisning a little further out, one 
can take flounders, but these seldom exceed 4lb. weight in Loch 
Goil. Those troublesome little fish known in the West of 
Scotland as “ gildees ”” swarm on the whiting ground, and, when 
the better fish are not taking, prove most troublesome to the 
fisherman using mussel, These shell-fish are so soft that it is 
a good plan to have them opened a day or two beforehand so as to 
harden them. The great superiority of the rod, with its fine line 
and light sinker, is never better exemplified than when fishing for 
whiting with mussel bait. The rod fisherman with his delicate 
gear can always catch double the number of fish of the hand-liner. 
At the other end of Carrick, opposite a white farmhouse and 
about the centre of the loch, there is a good codling ground. It 
is here that Lord Ullin’s daughter and her lover are supposed to 
have lost their lives through the swamping of their boat in a 
squall. Though codling of 2lb. and 3lb. may be caught off the 
farm, the fisherman who wants bigger ones should try close to 
the rocky shore opposite the village. The water there is deep 
close to the land, and the bottom is so rough that it is wise to use 
a large stone to moor the boat with instead of an anchor. Many 
an anchor has been lost among the rocks opposite Carrick. 
There is a good rise and fall of tide in Loch Goil, but the current 


_ is never so strong that one cannot hold the bottom with a 2oz. 


lead; that is, of course, using a fairly fineline. Other fish I have 
taken are grey gurnards and dogfish. A whale about 2oft. lone 
and a school of porpoises seem habitually to make Loch Goil 
their hunting-ground. FLEUR-DE-LYs. 
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OODSOME, tospeak by the book, is in the ancient 

and wide-spreading parish of Almondbury, a 

member of the Wapentake of Agbrigg, a parish of 

thirteen townships on a spur of the Pennines. 

L it there is a village within Almondbury whose 

name is Huddersfield, which, lying by the water, has taken its 

share of the trade that built the tall chimneys in Yorkshire and 

Lancashire, and in the grimy prosperity of Huddersfield the 

fame of the mother parish has been swallowed. Ask now where 

Woodsome may be and you will be told that it is near Hudders- 

field. Near as the house is to the looms and the mills of 

Huddersfield, Woodsome keeps all the wild and lonely beauty 

which should belong to an oid Yorkshire hall. It is as untouched 

by the great industry of its neighbour as it was wken Camden 

wrote of Almondbury as “a little town upon a high and steep 

hill which hath no easy passage or even ground into it but on 

one side,” as quiet as when Chetel and Swein ploughed the four 
Almondbury ploughlands set down in Domesday Book. 

Farnley Tyas, the township which holds Woodsome, is still 
content to plough and sow, and to send the milk and butter of 
its dairies to Huddersfield market. This Farnley has its name 
They were 


from the Tyas family, ancient lords of Woodsome. 
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here in the thirteenth century, these Tyases—Teutonicus the 

name in Latin deeds; for Tyas is Tewtsch, the German, by whic 

we may know how far they had wandered before they had the: - 
hearth-fires in Almondbury. Before the middle of the thirteent 1 
century we have the parchment of a fine whereby Roger «i 
Notton granted Farnley and Woodsome to Baldwin Tyas, w! 
had married Margery his mother, the diughter of Hugh 

Elland and the widow of Gilbert of Notton. The kniz!t 
Baldwin Tyas became Lord of Farnley, where his descendan 
dwelt until the Fynchedens, another knightly Yorkshire hous , 
succeeded them, their heirs by the spindle side. Although the 
lands passed from them, the Tyas family is not yet extinct, ar 
was lately to be found among the parishioners of Almondbur 
Living as neighbours to Tyas and Fyncheden wasa family whi 
was to inherit Woodsome from both. The poil tax of Richard] 
over which the South Country rose in revolt, was paid at Farnk: 
Tyas by Jobn Kaye a franklin and Mary his wife, to which 
John Dame Alice Fyncheden granted her manor of Woodson 
for a term of years. Tradition, guessing upon their curious 
surname, derived them from Sir Kaye, the steward of 
Arthur’s Court—no less, and our early antiquaries had no difi- 
culty in tracing them to “Sir John Kaye, Knight, a Briton 
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living at the time of the Norman Conquest.” At least they were 
an old house on this country-side, marrying with the daughters 
of knights and squires. Arthur Kaye, who had succeeded his 
cousin Nicholas at Woodsome, is said to have claimed the out- 
lying manor of Slaithwaite as heir of the body of John Tyas. 
This Arthur Kaye, who left his mark on the work of Woodsome 
Hall, was buried in Almondbury Church, where is his monument, 
a stone rudely incised with his effigy in full harness, sword and 
dagger at his sides, the inscription showing forth his marriage 
with Beatrix Wentworth of Bretton, and his death as an old 
man in 1582. Before his death he had given Woodsome 
into the hands of his son, and dwelt ‘for quietness”’ upon his 
Lancashire lands, having married a second wife when stricken in 
years. ‘Soon after his death his son John retired in his turn from 
Woodsome Manor and went to live at Slaithwaite, getting his 
discharge in the Armada year from the commission of the peace 
for the reason that he could no longer sit his horse. Robert 
Kaye, the young lord of Woodsome, built the northward part of 
the house in stone, bought farms, as his father had done, to 
round off his estate, repaired the millhouse and enlarged the 
decayed chapel on his land at Slaithwaite. He died in 1620, his 
son John following him to the grave in 1641, before the troubles 
of the Civil War surged about Woodsome; for the Civil War 
brought trouble and honours to the house. Sir John Kaye, 
knighted at Whitehall in the year of his father’s death, was 
staunch for the King, a colonel of the Royalist Horse. His 
loyalty made him a baronet, but cost Woodsome £500 in 
redemption money when the Parliamentary Commissioner assessed 
loyalty at a price. He saw the King restored before his death, 
Almondbury parish register burying him in 1662 as one “ adorned 
with every kind of virtue, in prety towards God, in fidelity to the 
King, in affability and kindness towards all, second to none.” 
His son, Sir John, the second baronet, sat a county member in 
four Parliaments, and died in Queen Anne’s reign. He had 
been a zealous magistrate against the Nonconformist. Oliver 
Heywood, the Halifax Presbyterian preacher, had once to bring 
his preaching licence to Woodsome, and looked sourly on the 
good company of the hall, where was open house, feasting, 
drinking and revelling, a great number of gentlemen being there on 
that winter day, ‘among whom was Mr. Thomas Horton, 
musician, Master of Misrule, as they call him.” This hospitable 
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baronet’s eldest son, Sir Arthur, who died in 1726, was the 
last Kaye to revel with his neighbours in Woodsome Hall, 
which a daughter and heiress brought to her husband 
George Legge, Viscount Lewisham, eldest son of the Earl of 
Dartmouth. A younger line of Kayes existed at Denby Grange, 
and carried the baronetcy until the sixth baronet, Sir Richard Kaye, 
a clergyman, who was able to combine the duties of Dean of 
Lincoln with those of the Rector of Marylebone, died in 1809. 
The Legges who thus became Yorkshire landlords descend from 
one Edward Legge, who is said to have sailed as one of the Raleigh 
adventurers in 1584. As Vice-President of Munster, his name is 
often encountered in the Irish State papers of his time. His 
own years were but seventy-three at his death in 1616, but his 
children, if we may credit their dates, were marvels of longevity. 
Elizabeth, his eldest child, an ancient spinster learned in five 
tongues, Margaret and John, each lived to be 100 years or more, 
while to his daughter Anne is assigned the astounding age of 
112 years. Of the sons, Richard, John and Robert were honest 
cavaliers in arms for King Charles. The eldest son, William, 
was brought young out of Munster by his godfather the Presi- 
dent, Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby, and was soon on the 
Continent, trailing a pike in the Dutch and Swedish service. But 
he was in England for the wars of King and Parliament, and if 
any name comes well out of the story of those dismal years, it is 
that of honest and single-minded William Legge. Not that great 
deeds are counted to him. The fortune of war set against 
William Legge from the first. In the first year of the struggle 
he failed in his mission to secure Hull, and a skirmish sent him 
prisoner to the Gatehouse. He was an obstinate man, however, 
and the Gatehouse could not holdhim. At Lichfieid siege he was 
to be taken again. At Chalgrove he had once more regained the 
Royal ranks, when ‘ Sergeant-Major Legye’s courage engaged 
him too far among the rebels,” and he was like to be carried off 
a third time had not those behind pressed on and released him. 
At Newbury the King’s eye was upon his sword-play, and when 
night had fallen King Charles would have knighted him on the field 
had he not refused the honour. That he might not go unre- 
warded, the King unbuckled the weapon which he had worn all 
that day, a hanger with an agate handle set in gold, and gave it 
to William Legge, in whose family it was an heirloom until 
burglars long afterwards took it from their house. From this time 
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a. IN THE QUADRANGLE COURT. 


onward he was about the King’s person. In 1645 he governed 
Oxford, and was a groom of the bed-chamber, but his new honours 
did not draw him from the cause of Prince Rupert, to whom he 
had given his devotion years before. Might he die forgotten, he 
wrote, if he ceased to pursue the interest of the Prince, who was 
then out of Royal favour. When King Charles fled to Hampton 
Court, Legge was one of the three with him. ‘“ Be sure to take 
care of honest Will Legge; he is the faithfullest servant ever king 
had,” was one of the King’s last messages to his son as he lay 
waiting for his death. So many times was he laid by the heels, 
and so many times did he come out of bonds, that there would 
seem to have been, even among the bitterest Roundheads, a distaste 
for hanging honest Will. His neck, however, was in some danger 
after Worcester ight when, serving the son with the loyalty and 
ill-fortune with which he had followed the father, he was wounded 
and once more a prisoner. Coventry Gaol held him for the 
gallows, but in an old woman’s frowsy clothes he slipped out of 
this his last adventure. At the Restoration he might have had 
an earldom, but his livelihood had not grown with his honours, 
and he could but hope that his sons might live to merit the 
Royal favour. Hisage at death was but sixty-two; so strenuousa 
life could not touch the years of his long-lived brothers and sisters. 

The well-earned peerage came to his son and heir, George, 
who had the Dartmouth barony in 1682. Risking his life in the 
sea service as freely as his father had risked his ashore, he 
was admiral of the fleet when King James would have smuggled 
the infant Prince of Wales out of England by way of Portsmouth. 
George Legge’s remonstrance, with the fleet to back it, barred 
the way, but another route was found. Committed to the Tower 
on a charge of plotting against King William, he was unable to 
break prison as his father had done, and died in the lieutenant’s 
custody of a sudden apoplectic stroke. His only son, William 
Legge, was advanced in 1711 to be Viscount Lewisham and Earl 
of Dartmouth. It was this Earl’s son, who died in 1732 of the 
small-pox in his father’s lifetime, who married the heiress of the 
Kayes, a lady who took the Earl of Guilford for a second 
husband. The eldest surviving son of the Legge and Kaye 
match was William, second Earl of Dartmouth, the peer who 
*‘ wears a coronet and prays,” a Minister ot State whom his 
contemporaries pictured as a methodistical Sir Charles Grandison. 
A younger brother of the Earl was that more capable man, 
Henry Bilson-Legge, a politician who showed himself a business 
man anda financier when the country had few such at its councils. 
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From such a stock come the Earls of Dartmouth, who own 
this house of Woodsome. It is still a house of their Kaye 
ancestors, although the Legges have had a good care of their 
inheritance. The great ballroom is perhaps the oldest part, a 
room whose making is dated by the names carved in the large 
and bold letters of the first half of the sixteenth century over the 
broad mantel-piece—aRTHVR KAYE and BIATRYX KAYE—with a 
fleur-de-lys and a rose for stops, and the Kaye shield between 
with its two bends quartered with the cheveron and finches of 
the Fynchedens. At the mantel-side hang the skull and attires 
of a hart, which may stand for the hart’s head shield of the 
Legges, so we have more than five centuries of the house’s 
history about this fireplace. The great hearth, with its andirons, 
brings back again that jolly company of Yorkshire neighbours 
whom Heywood, the Puritan, saw gathered about this very 
hearth, the Lord of Misrule in the midst of them; and on the wall 
is the old clock there was even then marking the hour—a clock 
whose shield of arms shows that it is here in the home for which 
it was wrought. Above is the gallery, in which the harpers and 
fiddlers made music, and from two inner latticed windows the 
knight or his dame could glance down at what was passing in the 
hall. All about are pictures of Kayes and Legges, the heiress of 
the Kayes and the Lord Lewisham, her mate, with these. But 
most curious are those pictured boards which hang from iron 
cranes in order that their backs may be viewed. Old Arthur 
Kaye, whose name is over the fireplace, is here in his hall, painted 
at the age of seventy-six years, in girdled gown, the family tree 
of his progeny springing from his loins—‘“ the fruit of the house 
of Woodsome.” Says the legend: 

Here Arthur lies in quiet rest 
Who justly dealt and none oppressed. 
At the back are fitty-six shields of gentle houses, ‘the divers 
coats of sundry friends” that are of kin to the house of Woodsome. 
The picture shown in our illustration has John Kaye’s wile 
painted in her forty-fourth year, a rbyme below setting forth the 
vita uxoris honestae, which is 
To live at home in housewifery, 
To order well my family, 
To see they live not idly, 
To bring up children virtuously, 
To relieve poor folk willingly, 
This is my care with modesty, 
To lead my life in honesty. 
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Such a house should bave its haunted room, and this is not 
wanting at Woodsome, where ‘‘ Rimmington’s closet,” a room 
upstairs once used for muniments, was long haunted by the 
ghost of James Rimmington, a steward of the house, and a just 
steward as far as may be known, who died in 1697. A robin is 
one of the shapes which his unquiet spirit takes within walls, 
but in Woodsome Lane he has been seen galloping wildly with 
a brace of dogs in leash, all as recorded with decent Victorian 
doubt by a Mr. Howell, who told the tale to a historian of 
Huddersfield. The square courtyard in the rear, paved with 
flags, has a fountain in the middle, and upon it on the western side 
lcoks a low-roofed room which, with the hall, stands for the most 


APRA L, 


By M. 


HE late spring dusk had at length fallen; the horses 
had been Jed home from the plough, which remained in 
characteristic Dorset fashion at the angle of the last 
furrow, the merciful twilight hiding the rich coating of 
rust with which a lengthy course of such treatment had 

endued it; the elder labourers had donned their coats, and iit 
their pipes, and gone sauntering homewards along the dewy 
grass border of the lane. Farmer Bellamy had laid aside his 
pinner—the last cow having long been milked and sent pasture- 
wards in the rear of her fellows—and likewise smoked rumina- 
tively in the cnimney corner; his wife faced him, a large basket 
at her feet containing sundry arrears of mending, a sock upon 
her outspread left hand, a needle threaded with coarse yarn in 
the other. It was getting too dark to darn now, and she 
wondered impatiently why Alice and Lizzie did not come in to 
light the lamp and do their share of needlework. But Mrs. 
Bellamy’s daughters formed part of a little group of men and 
girls who had gathered round the low stone wail at the extremity 
of the yard, the central point of interest being a certain flat- 
topped gate-post which marked off the entrance to a disused 
pigsty. Lizzie Bellamy was bending over this, her face in close 
proximity to the paper on which she was writing, her eyes 
strained in the endeavour to make the most of such light as yet 
remained. A boy, standing near her, held at a convenient angle 
a penny ink-bottle, which he obligingly tilted each time that she 
required to dip her pen; occasionally in Lizzie’s increasing 
excitement the pen missed its mark, whereupon he seized it in 
his stumpy fingers and guided it to its rightful destination. 

Little spasmodic bursts of laughter escaped the writer every 
now and then, and a kind of smothered chorus of giggles was 
kept up by the bystanders, while from time to time one of the more 
adventurous squinted over her shoulder, to be at once admonished 
by a vigorous dig from the girl's elbow. At last she threw back 
her head and dropped her pen with a laughing exclamation— 

“JT d’ ’low that'll do.” 

*¢ Read it, read it!’ cried the others. 

“« Somebody’!] have to light a match then,” retorted she. 

Jem Frisby produced one, struck it on the wall, and stepped 
forward. The light fell on the girl’s face, a good-looking one 
enough, of the dark-eyed, red-cheeked Dorset type, and illumi- 
nated now one, now the other of her companion’s. All these faces 
were young, all bore the same expression of expectant mis- 
chievous glee. 

««« My dear Giles,’ read Lizzie, ‘I take up my pen to write 
these few lines to let you know a wish what’s long been in my 
mind fag 

«I d’ ’low it ’ud be better if ye did put ‘what’s been in my 
mind since the death o’ Missus Neale,’” suggested a tall lad with 
a smothered roar of laughter. 

“No, ‘twouldn’t do at all,” said Lizzie. ‘It ’ud put him 
in mind o’ the poor body, and he’d be that down-hearted he 
wouldn’t have no fancy for cwortin’ Hannah. - Keep quiet, 
else I can’t read. There, the match be out now. ‘Tis your 
fault.” 

“Let the maid alone till she’ve a-read us what she’ve 
a-wrote,” growled somebody from the darkness, which seemed 
intense now that the little flickering light had vanished. Jem 
struck another match, and Lizzie continued reading quickly : 

“¢You must find it terr’ble hard to manage without no 
missus, an’ I’m beginning to feel lonesome now I be gettin’ into 
years ee 

‘*I d’’low that'll sp’ile her chances!” exclaimed someone 
in the background. Lizzie twisted her head round angrily : 

“ Nothin’ o’ the kind. Giles ‘ud never look at nobody 
without it were a staid’ooman. Second match is near out now. 
I won’t be bothered readin’ the letter to ye if ye keep on 
a-interruptin’ of I. Well: ‘*I’ve been a-thinkin’ we might 
do worse nor make a match. I could do for you and you'd 
be company for I. Besides’'—here Lizzie’s voice quavered 
with laughter—‘I’ve took a mortal fancy to you, Giles, an’ 
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ancient of the Kayes’ buildings. On the lead gutter pipes of this 
quadrangle is repeated the crest of the finch which the Kayes took 
from their Fyncheden forefathers. At the back of the house rise the 
tall trees of the greenwood, from which Woodsome has its name. 
The house front as it stands may be recognised for its main lines 
in the old painting which hangs on the wall in the hall. The 
hall itself is in the midst of it, with gabled wings on either side. 
Over the arch of the entry is the date 1600, and above this the 
muniment room has 1644 for its year. Before the house runs 
a paved terrace walk, with a balustrade before it, from 
which Kayes and Legges have for ages looked down upon 
the unchanging scene of the valley of Farnley. 
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think* you the handsomest man ever I see. My heart have 
been yours two year an’ more. If you think well on the 
notion you might meet me to-morrow in the Little Wood 
at breakfast-time. Yours truly, Hannah Pethin. P.S.—As 
I’m feelin’ a bit timid along o’ writin’ this here letter, I’d be 
obliged if ye’d kindly not mention it when we meets face 
to face.’”’ 

The match had burnt itself out a moment or two previously, 
but Lizzie remembered her composition sufficiently well to recite 
it without such aid, and was rewarded for the effort by shouts of 
approving laughter. 

‘The very thing!” exclaimed one. 

“The last touch is the best!” cried another, while all 
united in declaring the letter to be jist about clever. 

*«]’ll pop it under his door late to-night!” cried Jem. “So 
soon as I’m sure he be asleep. Now let’s write his to her.” 

“‘You’d better do that,” said Lizzie. ‘* The two writin’s 
mustn’t be the same, an’ she’d know my hand along o’ my 
makin’ out the milk bills.” 

‘‘Hold the match then, somebody,” cried Jem. ‘ Here, 
‘Ector, catch hold, an’ mind ye keep it studdy. Give me the 
pen, Liz.” 

He took up his position at the flat stone, and was so long in 
squaring his elbows, arranging the pen in his clumsy fingers, 
and thrusting his tongue into his cheek—a necessary preliminary 
to rustic letter-writing—that Hector announced that the match 
was burning him before he had begun work in earnest. 

“Hold hard a minute,” cried another man. ‘Best be 
thinkin’ out what you want to say afore we lights another. It 
comes terr’ble expensive on matches, an’ it’s enough to put 
anybody off to have to start to light one in the middle of a line.” 

“True, true!” agreed the others. Lizzie, flushed with her 
recent triumph, again took the lead. 

““¢ Dear Hannah——’” 

‘Best put ‘ Miss Pethin,’” suggested another girl. 

‘‘He do never call her anything but Hannah,” retorted 
Lizzie; ‘an’ they’ve be workin’ together now for nigh upon ten 
year.” 

‘‘That’s the very reason she’ll think he’s more in earnest- 
like; she’ll be terr’ble pleased if he treats her so respectful.” 

There was something in that, the others agreed, and even 
Lizzie gave way, and it was decided that the amorous document 
should begin after the somewhat distant fashion suggested by 
Rose. 

‘Well, now,’ resumed Lizzie, ‘‘‘I write these few lines to 
say as I’ve been a-turnin’ over somethin’ in my mind, as I hope 
you'll be glad tohear. Bein’ a widow man I feels mysel’ by times 
at a terr’ble loss, an’ I be wishful to take a second.’ ” 

‘‘Bain’t that comin’ to the p’int a bit too quick?” inter- 
rupted Rose. 

“Lord, no!” interpolate Jem, very quickly. ‘‘ Mercy me, 
itll take I all my time to get that much in. We have but the 
one sheet of paper, look-see, an’ there’ll be a deal o’ writin’ 
in what ye’ve thought on a’ready.” 

««¢There’s nobody,’ went on Lizzie, disregarding both dis- 
putants, ‘my dear Miss Pethin, what I could like better to fill 
the empty post nor yourself.’” 

«1 never knowed a post could be empty,” said some 
facetious bystander, who was, however, nudged and hushed into 
silence. 

‘*¢*] do think you the vittiest maid in the whole o’ Darset, 
pursued the intrepid author, being unable, however, to proceed 
with her composition for some moments, owing to the storm of 
ironical applause; for indeed the destined recipient of this tender 
document was not only ‘‘a staid ’ooman,” but had never, at any 
period of her life, possessed any claim to good looks. 

““<]f ye think well on my offer will ye meet I at the Little 
Wood at breakfast-time to-morrow; but as I’m a shy man by 
natur’, I’d thank ye not to say nothin’ about me havin’ wrote to 
ye.—Your true and faithful Giles Neale.’ ” 
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When the hubbub of applause had subsided, a match was 
duly lighted and Jem set to work. His task concluded, after 
much labour and consequent burning of matches, the document 
was read aloud, directed, and handed over to Lizzie, who under- 
took to slip it under Hannah’s door before retiring to rest 
herself. 

‘“‘If she do say anythin’ to I about it, I’ll tell her I did hear 
a man’s foot going through the cheese-room very late,’ she 


added, giggling. 

‘Weil, then, us’ll all post ourselves behind the hedge at 
back o’ the Little Wood,” cried Rose, jubilantly; “an’ us’ll 
all run out an’ call ‘April Fools!’ so soon as they’ve a-made 
it up.” 

“’F-es,” agreed Lizzie; ‘but don’t you sp’ile sport by 
runnin’ out too soon. Best wait till brewery whooter goes an’ 
then all run out together—that’s the ticket.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously and the party 
separated for the night. The female section made its way towards 
the farmhouse, for the two milkmaids employed by [Farmer 
Bellamy, in addition to his own stalwart daughters, lodged on 
the premises, while the men and boys betook themselves to the 
little cluster of houses, a kind of offshoot from the village proper, 
in which they had their homes. 

Hannah Pethin was usually the first of that busy household 
to awake, and it was her duty to call her less alert companions. 
When, on the morning of this momentous First of April, she 
jumped out of bed, she stood for a moment or two rubbing her 
eyes and staring. There in the centre of the very small patch of 
boarded floor which intervened between her bed and the door, 
lay a large white envelope, which bore her name in_ bold 
characters: ‘¢ Miss Hannah Pethin.” 

‘«*Tis for me,” she said to herself, after gazing at this object 
fora minute or two; it generally took Hannah some littie time to 
grasp an idea, but this one presented itself in a concrete form. 
“Dear, to be sure, | wonder what anyone can be writin’ to me 
for?” 

She had pulled on her stout knitted stockings and assumed tie 
greater part of her underwear before it occurred to her to open 
the letter and ascertain its contents. Even then she grasped the 
paper with a diffident finger and thumb, and turned it over and 
over betore she could make up her mind toembark on its perusal. 

‘¢ Dear!” she exclaimed, looking at the end in true feminine 
fashion; *‘’tis from Giles!” 

Her eyes opened wider and wider as she read the line which 
preceded the signature-—‘‘ Your true and faithful ” She turned 
over the page, the colour deepening in a countenance already 
ruddy as the brick floor of the milk-house which she so frequently 
scrubbed. 

“Well,” she ejaculated at last, drawing a long breath. 
“’Tis a offer—that’s what it be! Who'd ha’ thought o’ me 
gettin’ a offer!” 

She mused for a little time, her face wreathed in smiles, and 
spelt over the letter with increasing satisfaction. 

“¢Meet I at the Little Wood at breakfast-time to-morrow.’ 
That’s to-day.” Hannah’s wits were brightening under the 
influence of this unexpected stroke of good fortune. **‘ I’d thank 
ye not to say nothin’ about me having wrote.’ . . . Well, 
an’ that’s well thought on. Id’ ‘low I be jist so shy as he, an’ 
it ’ud ha’ been terr’ble arkward to ha’ talised about sich a letter 
as this here. . . . ‘I be wishful to take a_ second.’ 
Well, the man couldn’t speak plainer. . . . ‘The vittiest 
maid!’ Fancy him saying that!” 

At this period of her meditations Hannah was constrained to 
cross the room on tip-toe to the window, near which a small 
square of looking-glass was suspended from anail. She surveyed 
her own image with some curiosity but increasing satisfaction, 
as with Giles’s eyes, regretted that her hair was growing grey 
about the temples, but consoled herself with the fact that 
it was still abundant and curly, and finally smiled broadly 
to herself. 

«© d’ ’low if I do for him it’s all right ! ” 

Suddenly she recollected with a start that if she was to be at 
the tryst at the hour named she would have to get through her 
intervening labours with more than usual celerity. 

A few minutes later a whirlwind-like form burst into the 
room where Lizzie and Alice Bellamy still lay wrapped in 
slumber. 

‘*Get up; tis past the time, an’ there’s a deal to be done.”’ 

Lizzie sat up, at first very cross, but recovering good 
humour as recollection came with increasing consciousness. 

‘¢ Here, Hannah, wait a bit, what be in sich a stew for? 
She poked Alice, who still lay under the blankets, with her elbow. 
“ Have anythin’ strange happened? You do look so queer—an’ 
I do declare you’ve a-made yourself quite smart.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, nonsense!” responded Hannah, quickly. 
“What could ha’ happened at this time o’ marnin’? I beina 
hurry to get forrard wi’ my work, that’s all!” 

‘Oh, is that all? We slept a bit late, Alice an’ me, along 
o’ hearin’ a man’s steps i’ the cheese-room late last night. Did 
you chance to hear ‘em ?” 
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She poked the sleepy Alice again, and even through her 
half-closed iids that damsel perceived the conscious expression 
which overspread poor Hannah’s face. Before they had time, 
however, to ply her with further queries the latter had fled from 
the room, and after a vigorous thump or two on the door of the 
room shared by her fellow-milkmaids, and a more respectful 
summons to the farmer and his wife, went hammering downstairs 
in her hob-nailed boots to begin her work. 

“* She bain’t a-goin’ to be late at the meetin’-place, ve mid be 
sure!’’ cried Lizzie, and Alice roused herself sufficiently to 
chuckle. Indeed, the feverish zeal with which Hannah applied 
herself to her various duties astonished her mistress, who was 
wont to consider her unduly slow of a morning. This zeal, 
however, seemed to be shared by the other occupants of the 
farmhouse: no one who was in the secret wanted to be late; 
everyone was determined to be at the Little Wood in time to 
witness the meeting of the unconscious couple. At breakfast- 
time the yard was practically deserted, and the plotters were 
safely ensconced behind the thick quickset hedge which bounded 
the little copse, and commanded a good view of the gap through 
which the lovers must enter. 

‘“‘T knowed she’d be first!” cried Lizzie, with a gigg] 
Hannah’s square figure came in sight. 

‘‘She’ve a-got a red ribbon under her collar,” whispered 
Alice. ‘* Look how she’ve a-done herself up! She’ve curled 
her hair, I d’ ’low.” 

“No, no, her hair curls nat'rel. Giles ’ull think hisself in 
luck,” cried Jem, with a wink. ‘ There, I’ve half a mind to try 
and cut en out if he don’t turn up soon. She be a vitty maid 
jist about.” 

“« The vittiest maid in the whole o’ Darset !’” quoted his 
neighbour. 

Meanwhile Hannah slowly approached, a maidenly shyness 
checking her too eager feet. It would be more seemly for Giles 
to be there before her, she thought, and she had not started till 
five minutes past eight by the cuckoo clock. He was probably 
already in the wood, looking at her. She reddened at the thought 
and tripped in the long grass, recovering herself with an awkward 
lurch. But there was a bright colour in her cheeks, and a 
pleasantly expectant light in her eyes, perceiving which, the 
onlookers nudged each other. 

Passing through the gap, Hannah gave one quick glance 
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round, and finding that Giles was not there, stood for a moment 
with a look of blank disappointment; then, as the church clock 
struck eight, she smiled to herself. 

“IT d’’low farm clock be fast,” she remarked, aloud, and 
forthwith, deeming herself to be alone, devoted herself to the 
improvement of her appearance. She shook out her skirts, took 
off and retied the bow of red ribbon, passed the loosened locks 
about her brow round her toil-worn finger, and finally, shading 
her eyes with her hand, gazed somewhat anxiously in the 
direction of the village. 

“Here he be!” whispered Jem all at once. He had 
crawled a little way on his stomach in order to obtain a better 
view. 

Hannah, perceiving Giles at the same moment, modestly 
withdrew from the gap, and, sittuung down at the foot of a twisted 
thorn tree, began nervously to pluck and chew the scarcely- 
unfolded leaves of wood sorrel which grew beneath it. The 
heavy tread drew nearer, and presently Giles’s figure appeared in 
the gap. 

Hannah looked up bashfuliy, a tentative smile hovering 
about her lips. Giles smiled, too, very broadly, and stood 
contemplating her so long that the interested waiters craned their 
heads in the endeavour to ascertain the cause of the silence. 

‘“‘ He be jest a-lookin’ at her,” muttered Alice. 

‘¢ Ah, she be a-lookin’ up at he this way,” responded Lizzie, 
with a leer which was a malicious exaggeration of poor Hannah's 
uncertain smile. 

‘©So you be a-settin’ on the ground?” hazarded Giles at 
last. 

He squeezed himself through the gap and came a step 
nearer. He was a thick-set man, with a broad, good-humoured 
stupid face, which was now all creased and puckered with an odd 
expression that partook as much of anxiety as pleasure. 

‘* Bain’t ye afeard o’ catchin’ cold ?” he pursued, illuminated 
by a sudden idea. 

“I'll get up if ye like,” stammered Hannah. 

‘« Nay, now,” said Giles, ‘I don’t know as I would.” 

He grinned till his eyes positively disappeared as he 
lowered himself to the ground beside her. 

‘* How’s that ?” he enquired. 

Hannah was at a loss to answer, and, after a moment’s 
pause, he thrust his hand into his pocket and drew out a large 
hunch of bread and cheese. 

“Best make the most of our time,’”’ hé remarked. ‘: We’m 
ploughin’ to-day. Hain’t you brought your breakfast?” he 
asked, pausing in the midst of mastication. 

“1 didn’t think about breakfast,’’ faltered Hannah, 

‘** Didn’t ye now?” said Giles. 
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He looked reflectively at his portion, and then, apparently 
deciding that there was only enough for one, continued to dispose 
of it, albeit with an uneasy and apologetic air. The silence that 
ensued was so long that the onlookers began to exchange glances 
somewhat blankly. It would be dull if Giles merely ate his 
breakfast while Hannah sat by—that was an everyday occur- 
rence. Presently, however, Hannah took the initiative. 

“ Mr. Neale,” she said, “‘ did you want to speak to me ?”’ 

Giles, with a large lump of bread in his cheek, turned upon 
her a glance that was half alarmed and half humorous. 

“* Well, I be come,” he said. ‘ Bain’tthat enough? Deeds 
an’ not words is my motto.” 

* Well, an’ I be come,” said Hannah, with some spirit. “I 
be come because I did think ye mid ha’ summat to say to I.’ 

Giles looked at her knowingly, and remarked, with a 
meaning jerk of his head: 

**] d’ ‘low us do understand each other.” 

Hannah, pleased, but still uncertain, laughed feebly, and 
began to pleat the hem of her immaculate white apron. 

«| didn’t never expect nobody to be carryin’ on about my 
being a vitty maid,” she said presently in a low voice—not so 
low, however, but that she was overheard by the delighte.J 
spies. 

“No,” agreed Giles, heartily. “Ye wouldn’t be like to 
expect that—no, sure.” 

Hannah was taken aback for the moment, but remembering 
Giles’s shyness, thought his unwillingness to pursue the compli- 
mentary vein which had so much astonished her in his letter 
was due to that, and forebore to be offended. 

“«’Tis true ye must feel yerself by times at a terr’ble loss,” 
she continued after a pause. 

Giles reflected. 

“ Weil, | haven’t got on so bad so far,” he observed. ‘ Nay, 
] haven’t got on so bad. But I don’t say——” here he gulped 
down a huge morsel and his natural timidity at the same time. 
‘*« But I don’t say as I shouldn’t get on better wi’ a ’ooman to do 
for me. I don’t say as I shouldn’t. I can’t say no fairer 
than that.” 

He paused, and then, with a leer that was distinctly 
amorous, edged himself a little nearer to her. ‘ Seein’ as some 
folks as needn’t be mentioned have a-took a fancy to I ye 

“Lard, Mr. Neale,” interrupted Hannah, coyly, ‘‘ whatever 
did put sich a notion into your head ?” 

Again Giles fixed his twinkling eyes upon her with a glance 
that was unutterably knowing, and returned : 

“Ye wouldn’t be here if ye hadn’t, would ye, now ?” 

Hannah gave an assenting giggle, and Giles, after a moment’s 
hesitation, put his arm round her waist, repeating exultantly : 

‘Would ye now? Not that I ever set up to be a handsome 
man, ye know,” he added, more seriously. 

“Handsome is as handsome does,’”’ exclaimed Hannah, in 
so heart-whole a fashion that Giles did not ask himself if the 
compliment were somewhat left-handed. 

“Well, if your ’eart’s mine, that’s enough,” went on Giles, 
after an interval devoted to conscientious endeavours to recall the 
exact wording of the portentous letter. ‘I’m willin’— there ye 
have it plain. I’m willin’.” 

“Well,” said Hannah, “I’m sure 1’m very thankful to ye, 
Giles. I do be proud to think as I be your ch’ice, an’ I'll do my 
very best for to make ye comfortable an’ happy.” 

Giles, pleasantly conscious that this courtship, unlooked-for 
though it might have been, was progressing on lines that were 
eminently orthodox and satisfactory, eyed her approvingly for 
some moments, and then, witu a burst of enthusiasm, tightened 
his grip of her solid waist and exclaimed: 

‘*« 1 d’ ‘low I be ’appy an’ comfortable now.” 

During the subsequent pause Jem Frisby thrust his sunburnt 
face between the catkin-tipped willow saplings which protruded 
from his corner of the hedge, and almost choked with laughter as 
he announced: 

“They be a-kissin’ of each othe: !” 

The middle-aged lovers sat on for some time in extreme 
enjoyment of the situation. The spring sunshine fell across 
their knees and their sturdy clasped hands; the birds sang over 
their heads; the twisted boughs of the old thorn waved in the 
light breeze, the leaf-buds, already green though not yet unfolded, 
flashing like green jewels in the light. The bank beneath the 
hedge was gay with celandines, and the air was sweet with the 
scent of primroses with which the place was carpeted, though few 
of the flowers were yet in full bloom. 

Giles and Hannah were scarcely conscious of their surround- 
ings, yet in some indefinite way these added to their blissful 
state. Justas Giles, with that twinkle in his eyes which heralded, 
as Hannah had perceived, some particularly ardent speech, had 
nudged her meaningly and enquired what about bein’ called home, 
the church clock struck nine, and at the same time the blare of 
the brewery “ whooter”’ fell upon their ears. Simultaneously 
with these sounds others even more discordant than the hooter 
startled the pair, who scrambled to their feet in time to see 
a row of gesticulating figures, surmounted by grinning !aces, 
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spring up from behind the hedge which they had believed to 
shelter them. 

“April fools, haw, haw! 

“©] d’ low ye be a proper pair on ’em! 

*‘ April fool, Hannah! Giles, ye be an April fool!” 

‘¢ We took in the pair o’ ye nicely ! ig 

This was the chorus which greeted their bewildered ears, 
interspersed with shouts of laughter, while fingers were pointed 
and heads were shaken waggishly. Giles was the first to recover 
his self-possession. 

‘‘What be the meanin’ o’ this ?”’ he enguired, angrily. “ It’s 
too bad if a man can’t step out to have a quiet word wi’ a 
*ooman——” 

‘‘More particular when the ’ooman’s took sich a morta! 
fancy to en!” interpolated Lizzie, holding her sides. 

“Yes,” cried Alice, quick to take up her cue. ‘ Why, 
Hannah’s heart have a-been yours two year an’ more. I’m sure 
I don’t wonder at it,’? she added; ‘sich a ’andsome man as 
you be.” 

‘‘Who’s been a-tellin’ ye about that?” growled Giles, 
turning very red. 

“Ask Hannah!” ejaculated Lizzie, in a voice that was 
scarcely articulate for her laughter. ‘Ask the vittiest maid in 
the whole o’ Darset.’ 

‘“« Giles,” exclaimed Hannah, tremulously, ‘*somebody must 
ha’ read your letter to me.” 

The jeers and laughter redoubled, and Jem exclaimed, 
triumphantly : 

*«« Somebody read it, an’ somebody wrote it!” 

“‘Wasn’t it Giles?” faltered Hannah, turning pale beneath 
her tan, and beginning to tremble violently. Some instinct of 
womanly compassion suddenly sobered Alice. Pushing through 
the hedge she made her way to Hannah’s side. 

“’Twas but a joke, my dear,’’ she explained, somewhat 
shame-facedly. ‘ There, ’tis the First of April, ye see, an’ we just 
thought we’d play yea bit of atrick. ’Iwas made up just for 
fun. We wrote Giles a letter in your name asking him to meet 
ye here, an’ sayin’—sayin’——” 

‘‘ What did ye say?” interrupted Hannah, the colour rush- 
ing back to her shamed, distressed face. ‘Oh, Mr. Neale, you 
thought it was me. I’d never ha’ wrote no letter, I’d never ha’ 
been so bold. I—lI wouldn’t ha’ come here wi’out I’d thought 
‘twas you as axed me. I had a letter this marnin’ signed in your 
name. I thought ’twas from you—I thought— —” Breaking off 
suddenly she raised her apron to her eyes. 

Giles made a step towards her, pushed Alice roughly on one 
side, ard jerked the apron down. 

“Give ower cryin’,” he exclaimed, gruffly. ‘ Let’s get at 
the rights o’ this. I must have a look at that there letter; give 
it to me.” 

‘¢Oh, I'd never have the face,” Hannah was beginning, when 
he silenced her with the reiterated command in a raised voice: 

“Give it to me, I say! I'll ha’ the rights o’ this—dalled 
if I don’t!” 

Very shame-facedly Hannah drew the fateful missive from her 
bosom, a suppressed titter once more breaking the silence which 
had reigned since the jest had threatened to take a serious turn. 
Giles unfolded the letter, read it slowly, and then, with an 
impassive face, handed it back to its original recipient. 

“You can keep it,” he remarked. ‘It’s my letter, right 
enough.” 

‘“« Well, that isa good’un!” exclaimed the irrepressible Jem. 

Giles glowered round at him. 

‘It’s my letter,” he repeated, doggedly. ‘It’s my name 
what’s signed at the end, an’ every word what’s in it be mine.” 

‘‘ Giles!’ exclaimed Hannah, almost inarticulately. 

Giles turned majestically towards her. 

“It’s right, I tell ’ee,” he said, firmly. ‘I’m not a great 
hand at letter-writin’, an’ as like as not, if I’d ha’ tried for to put 
down what be in my mind, I shouldn’t ha’ done it so clever. I’m 
much obliged to you, neighbours,” he added, raising his voice 
and looking triumphantly round at the astonished faces. Then, 
with a sudden shout of laughter, he exclaimed: ‘* Who's April 
fools now?” 

“Well, there, I’ll say you have the best o’ it, Giles,” said 
somebody, good-humouredly. ‘1 be right down glad the matter 
be going to end this way.” 

‘Thank ye,” said Giles. 

‘“‘ We be to wish ye j'y, be we?” said Lizzie, with a scarcely 
perceptible toss of her head. 

‘“‘T d’ ’low ye be,” he affirmed, gravely. 

“Well, I be pure glad, Hannah, my dear, I’m sure,” said 
Alice, smiling doubtfully at Hannah as she backed through the 
hedge. 

Hannah made no response; she too was looking doubtful, 
almost piteous, as she gazed at Giles’s unmoved countenance. 

The company filed away, feeling somewhat flat; their joke 
had unaccountably missed fire. Jem, who was the last to pass 
through the gap, made a final attempt to put Giles out of 
countenance. 


? 
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“’Tis easy seen you be a man o’ taste, Giles,” he called 
out. ‘She be the vittiest maid in the whole o’ Darset, bain’t 
she?” 

‘She be,” assented Giles with fervour, “jist about.” 

He strode towards the hedge, and stood watching the some- 
what depressed-looking little procession which filed across the 
field. When it had disappeared behind the big hayrick at the 
corner he turned to Hannah. She had again thrown her apron 
over her head and was weeping behind it. He went towards her 
and pulled it down—very gently this time. 

«© We have the best of it, I think,’’ he observed. 

“Oh, Giles,” sobbed she, ‘“‘you must think—oh, I don’t 
know what you must think!” 

‘TI do think what’s wrote in my letter,” said Giles. 
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“Nay, now you couldn’t,” said Hannah, but there was an 
unconscious appeal in her voice. ‘You couldn't ever think I 
was a vitly maid.” 

‘Well, don’t you think I be a ’andsome man, my dear? ” 
cried Giles, advancing his broad face wreathed with good- 
humoured smiles towards her. 

‘© T do, indeed I do,” cried Hannah, with eager enthusiasm. 
‘¢ There, I do think ye be the handsomest and nicest man ever I 
did see. Handsome is as handsome does. An’ I d’ ’low you’ve 
acted handsome.” : 

‘‘ Well, if you think so, I’m satisfied,” responded Giles. 
Then, after a pause, he added with his most knowing twinkle : 

«Since we agree so well I d’ ‘low we mid jist so well fall 
over pulpit at once.” 


FROM THE FARMS. 


Rartway Rates FOR MARKET PRODUCE. 

IIE question of railway rates must always be of especial 
interest to the farmer who is also a grower of what 
may be termed market produce. Indirectly, too, the 
same subject is of considerable importance to the 
landowner. The cost of bringing potatoes, for instance, 

from St. Malo to London vid Southampton works out at about 
a halfpenny per ton per mile, whereas the Lincolnshire grower 


farmer. But in the majority of cases, ‘“ flint picking,’ except as 
regards the larger stones, is provided against by special clauses 
in the leases of the flinty farms. The stones have, it is true, 
a value for building purposes, but the reason for insisting that 
they should not be removed from the land is to be found in the 
fact that they are invaluable in retaining the moisture in 
the dry soils in which they are most abundant. It is but seldom 
that flint stones can be turned over without traces of moisture 
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of the same vegetable has to pay at the rate of one penny 
per mile. What this means to the latter may be gathered 
from the fact that in that county alone 76,249 acres are 
devoted to potato-growing, with an average yield of 415,417 
tons. It is but recently that the charge for conveying 
potatoes from Spalding to London has been raised from 
7s. 2d. per ton to gs. 2d., and it is merely a matter of arith- 
metic to arrive at the conclusion that the rental value of the land 
on which they were grown has thereby been diminished by 
Ios. per acre. Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire also grow 
large quantities of potatoes, and it is an open question whether, 
if the potato-growers in these three counties were to so arrange 
matters that they could consign their produce by special ‘ potato 
trains,” the railway companies might now be induced to see their 
way to a reduction of their present rates. 
VALUE OF FLINTS IN THE SOIL. 

There are many portions of the country where to a casual 
observer the soil appears to consist chiefly of flint stones, and 
one might be excused for thinking that the removal of the stones, 
if it could be effected, would be of the greatest benefit to the 


CROSSING A “DRIFT” 


ON THE COMMON. Sanpete 
being noticeable on their under surfaces. Such, at least, is the 
explanation of “‘no removal of flints ” clauses in the leases given 
by a large landowner in Buckinghamshire. It would also seem 
possible that the presence of these stones in large quantities may 
assist in retaining heat in the soil, and that by their slow 
disintegration they may contribute towards its fertility. 
BEE-KEEPING IN SMALL GARDENS. 

A curious casein connection with bee-keeping has been reported 
by the Yorkshire Weekly Post during the last few days. Two bee- 
keepers lived in adjoining houses, but whereas one kept his hives 
at a respectable distance from the dwellings, the other’s were 
placed close up to the house and to the dividing fence. The 
former, the plaintiff, summoned his neighbour on the score of his 
bees being a nuisance, swarming into his house, and stinging and 
terrifying his wife and children into a very nervous state; and 
the jury, putting on one side the difficulty of identifying bees as 
belonging to any particular hive, recommended that the hives 
should be moved zooyds. away. Nor can the soundness of their 
decision be questioned. Bees, however peaceable at other times, 
are rarely safe at swarming-time, and will then sting in the most 
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casual manner anyone they come across ir the vicinity of their 
hives. At least that has been the writer’s experience in a 
walled garden which was full of them. Nor is it wise to tempt 
bees to forsake their industrious and useful labours among the 
flowers and to take to easier-won food in larder and dining-room. 
This part of the case it would be interesting to hear more of. 
Was it proved that the bees took to a meat diet for instance, and 
if so, was their honey-making affected ? 
FIGHTING PHyLLoXERA By ELECTRICITY. 

It is reported from Switzerland that scientific men consider 
that the treatment of vines by electricity has already reached a 
point where it may be considered as proven that it both destroys 
the disease and stimulates growth. Now it remains for the 
business man to reduce these results of science to remunerative 
practice, and here the real crux will be. Still, we see places 
where use could be made of electricity at once, and that is in the 
foreign Post Offices and Custom Houses, where plants sent from 
other countries which otherwise would be destroyed might be 
subjected to the electric current and thus rendered innocuous. 


a e 2 ») , 
IN THE GARDEN. 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING TREES. 

LARGE number of beautiful flowering trees are suitable for all parts 
of the country, and at this planting season we may well draw 
attent on to them: 

The Pum Family, possibly, is one of the most noteworthy, 
as almost every species is beautiful when in flower. The fol- 
lowing selection is suitable for almost any garden: P, davidiana, 

pink, and d. alba, white, February; cerasifera and divaricata, white, and 
Amygdalus and varieties, pink, March; Persica, double white, pink and red 
varieties, Mahaleb and its pendulous variety, white, acida and _ varieties, 
white, Avium flore-pleno, A. var. pendula, Cerasus var. Rhexii fl.-pl., pseudo- 
Cerasus and varieties fl. albo pl., fl. luteo and fl. roseo pl., serrulata, Padus 
var. fl.-pl., P. var. Alberti and P. var pendula, April and May. 

Zhe Apples and fears are almost as important, and among the most 
showy are P, auricularis, communis, salicifolia, and sinensis among the Pears ; 
boccata, coronaria fl.-pl., floribunda and var. atrosanguinea, Malus and 
varieties, prunifolia and varieties, spectabilis and varieties flore-pleno and 
Kaido, Schiedeckeri, and Neidzwetzkyanus from the Apple section; and 
Aria and varieties greca, chrysophylla, and majestica ; decaisneana, inter- 
media, lanata, rotundifolia, vestita, aucuparia, lJanuginosa, sorbus, and 
americana from other groups. 

7he Thorns form another genus of Rosacz that contains a large number 
of ornamental species and varieties. The most popular are the double white 
and double red forms of C. oxyacenthoides, the best being fl.-pl. albo., fl.-pl. 
coccinea, fl.-pl. puniceo and fl.-pl. roseo. A speciaily good form of double 
red is known under the name of Panui’s Double Scarlet Thorn. — First-rate 
species with white blooms are Carriérei, coccinea, Crus-galli and varieties 
prunifolia and splendens, Korolkowi, monogyna and _ varieties, pinnatifida, 
orientalis, punctata, Pyracantha (grown as a tree) and mollis. 

Zhe Magnolia Family furnishes a number of very showy subjects in 
acuminata, a large-growing tree, with white flowers, conspicua, a small tree, 
with large white flowers, borne during the latter part of March and April, 
Kraseri, with large yellowish blossoms in April and May, hypoleuca, with 
white flowers in June and July, soulangeana, with white purple-flushed 
flowers in April. These should not be planted in very xposed situations. 

Zhe Laburnums are a favourite family everywhere. In addition to L. 
vulgare and its numerous varieties, L. Adami, with purplish flowers, and L. 
alpinum and its varieties Parksii, grandifloram, and Watereri, the latter three 
with very long racemes, should be grown. 

Cata/pas provide several valuable species with large terminal inflorescences 
of very suowy flowers which appear in July. For general purposes C. 
bignonioides is the best; others are cordifolia, Keempferi and speciosa. 

The Horse Chestnuts (Aisculus) are well represented by the Horse 
Chestnut, but in addition carnea, carnea var. Briotii, flava and indica should 
be grown. The latter does not bloom until July. 

The Maples (Acer) provide several showy-flowering trees suitable for parks 
or the wilder parts of the garden. A few of the best are A. monspessulanum, 
opulifolium and varieties, macrophyllum, and Pseudo-platanus. 

7 he Amelanchier (A. canadensis) blooms in April and is very showy, the 
flowers being pure white. 

The Judas Tree (Cercis Siliquastrum) sometimes assumes tree-like 
proportions. The rosy purple flowers are borne freely in June. 

Koireuterta panicu:ata is an ornamental foliage tree, but is also useful 
for flowering, the yellow flowers being borne during August, in large, 
terminal panicles. 

Zhe Manna or Flowering Ash (Fraxinus Ornus) is useful for parks or 
large lawns; the blooms are greenish white and are borne during May. 

Aobinia Fseudacacia and varieties bella, rosea, decaisneana rubra, 
robusta Vignei, and semperflorens, viscosa aud neo-mexicana are all uselul 
trees ; with the exception of the last named, they bloom in May and June, 
neo-mexicana during ‘uly and August. 

Sophora japonica blooms freely in September, the flowers being pale 
yellow. : 

With this number the garden might be kept gay for a considerable 
period, while for three months many trees might be found in bloom. 


RosrEs FOR BANKS AND DELLS. 


How pleasant it is to find the general public awake to the delightful 
possibilities of rightly using tue Rambler and Wichuraiana Roses which are 
now so plentiful. There is really no excuse for any garden having an 
uninteresting bank or corner when such beautiful fastegrewing Roses are 
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available. All that is needed is to provide the roots a good larder in the 
shape of well tilled and deeply dug soil. Many planters make a mistake 
in placng the roots at the top of a dry bank, whereas it would he far 
better to plant them about halfway down and also at the base. In large 
places banks of one sort look well, such as the type R. wichuraiana, and no 
prettier sight can be found than a well-furnished bank of this beautiful and 
fragrant Rose that produces its snowy clusters so freely in early August. 
Many have made a mistake in planting these Roses too close together. Each 
sort should be well isolated, in order that its individual beauty may be seen. A 
space of 100 square feet is none too much for one plant, unless one is prepared 
to sacrifice a lot of growth annually. The varieties of R. wichuraiana 
Gardenia and Jersey Beauty are simply bewildering in their vigour, this fact 
fitting them well for arbour Roses, rustic bridges and the like. No one should 
miss planting the charming Elise Robichon, Ferdinand Roussell or Edmona 
Proust, and everyone must possess Rene Andre, Alberic Barbier, Rubra and 
Hiawatha. Among the multiflora ramblers Trier, Blush Rambler, Rubin, 
Mrs. Flight and Waltham Bride are excellent additions, suitable alike for 
banks or pillars, or in fact as free bushes, the latter one of the most beautiful 
features of the modern Rose garden. 
STRAWBERRIES IN FRUIT IN DECEMBER. 

Mrs. Spurrall sends from Glandyfi Castle, Cardiganshire, fruits of 
Strawberries gathered in the garden on December 1oth. The past autumn 
was full of surprises of this kind, fruit trees bursting into bloom as if they 
had mistaken the season for spring, and plants flowering quite out of their 
correct time. 

RanpoM NOTES. 

The Winter Daffodil ( Sternbergia lutea ).—This cheery little winter plant 
has been flowering delightfully between bushes of Lavender, and it is pleasant 
to come upon this spot when the garden is bereft of colour save for the 
evergreens and the browns of stem and branch. It should be planted ina 
group to obtain the full richness of the yellow petals. 

Late Planting of Bulbs. —We have just made a large planting of Daffodils 
and Tulips, although it might be thought too late to do so, but there is time 
yet, if the planting is not delayed, to achieve a flower success in spring, 
though the flowers will be later in opening. On our soil Daffodils have an 
unfortunate disposition to die out in three or four years, and therefore a 
planting is necessary almost every year to maintain a display. 

Rose Camoens.—This beautiful Hybrid Tea Rose is still flowering, though 
not, of course, with the same luxuriance as a month ago. It is worth recording, 
however, that many buds are opening on the strong leafy stems, in spite of the 
exposed position, This is no case of a China Rose scenting some warm 
corner, where neither storm of wind nor rain can interfere with the opening of 
the petals. 

Sweet Violets in WUinter.—Nothing is more harmful to the Sweet Violet 
in winter than keeping the frames closed, except at night, when some air 
should be given, uniess the weather is very unkind. Free ventilation is 
essential to success, for without it damp and decay set in with unfailing 
regularity. A happy medium in moisture is necessary, and the removal of 
all dead anddecaying leaves. Artificial heat is not wanted ; the less coddling 
the plants receive the greater the display of flowers. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


Ee EAR not; for behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to ail people.”” This is quoted as 
“The First Carol” in the delightful book called A 
Christmas Anthology: Carols and Poems New and Old 
(Harrap and Co.). The volume gives plenty of 
material for instituting a comparison between the old 
rendering of the spirit of Christmas and the modern treatment. 
This may be done from two very different points of view. First, 
there is the religious feeling, and, second, the spirit of merry- 
making and good cheer. It was, perhaps, inevitable that there 
should be less simple belief in modern times than there was when 
Christianity was younger. In a weil-known fifteenth century 
carol we have the event that the season commemorates described 
with a direct and sweet simplicity which it would be difficult to 
rival : 
I sing of a maiden 
That is makeles; 
King of all kings 
To her son she ches. 
Ile came al so still 
There his mother was, 
As dew in April 
That falleth on the grass. 
He came al so still 
To his mother’s bour, 
As dew in April 
That falleth on the flour. 
He came al so still 
There his mother lay, 
As dew in April 
That falleth on the spray. 
Mother and maiden 
Was never none but she; 
Well may such a lady 
Goddes mother be. 


The finest interpreters of the Christmas feeling as it exists in these 
late days are not able to write with this implicit confidence. 
Tennyson’s famous lines in “In Memoriam” partake more of 
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the nature of a moral exhortation than a devout feeling. His 
bells are to ring out all the evil of the past—want, care, disease, 


grief—and ring in deeds of valour, ‘the larger heart, the kindlier . 


hand.” Even on Christmas Day he cannot forget the “ faithless 
coldness of the times”; but Dickens, with whom the feeling of 
Christmas was something of a religion, dwells on the “ happy, 
happy Christmas that can win us back to the delusions of our 
childish days.” He praises it asa kind of charitable pleasant 
time. It is very tine and appropriate to the season, yet lacks 
the ring of 
God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
Was born upon this day. 


So it is with Longfellow’s famous poem—one of the finest of his 
compositions. It is a little sermon, and, moreover, a topical 
sermon: 


Then from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South, 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And in despair I bowed my head ; 

‘* There is no peace on earth,” I said; 
‘* For hate is strong, 
And mocks the song 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Then pealed the belis more loud and deep, 
**God is not dead, nor doth He sleep ; 
The Wrong shall fail 
The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


We are afraid, too, that as a feast Christmas has lost some 
of the rollicking joy that palpitates in the old wassail songs. In 
the thirteenth century carol of which a version is given here, the 
minstrels take good care to draw attention to “ many a dish of 
bread and meat and also fish,” and the famous boar’s head carol 
breathes the very spirit of good eating: 


The boar’s head in hand bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemary 
I pray you all sing merrily, 

Qui estts in convivio. 


Robert Herrick probably rendered with the finest accuracy 
the Christmas spirit of his time in the well-known poem, 
“Ceremony for Christmas Eve”: 


Come bring with a noise, 
My merry merry boys, 
The Christmas log to tne firing ; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 
And drink to your heart’s desiring. 
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With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 
For good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play, 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is a tending. 
But more popular authors in very rude rhymes have caught the 
wider feeling of the time. It is all summarised in the old rhyme: 
Ule! Ule! 
Three puddings ina pule; 
Crack nuts and cry Ule! 
or in the equally curt stanza of Thomas Tusser : 
At Christmas play, and make good cheer, 
lor Christmas comes but once a yer. 
In contrast with this boisterous merriment how sentimental does 
even Thackeray appear. 
A Gentleman, or old or young! 
(Bear kindly with my humble lays) ; 
The sacred chorus first was sung 
Upon the first of Christmas days ; 
The shepherds heard it overhead— 
The joyful angels raised it then : 
G.ory to He.ven on high, it said, 
And peace on earth to gentle men. 
My song, save this, is little worth ; 
I lay the weary pen aside, 
And wish you health, and love, and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmas-tide, 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol still, 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth 
Zo men of gentle will, 


One is tempted to go on quoting, because the maker of this 
anthology has followed the very laudable idea of trying to select 
only those poems which, in the words of the preface, ‘‘ seem to 
breathe the true spirit of Christmas.” Of course, it would 
be idle to deny that in our time a considerable amount of 
cynicism exists in regard to the alleged joys of Christmas. The 
season never passes without bringing with it a long train of 
grumbling, of lamentation about Christmas bills, the indigestion, 
which is an inevitable consequence of mince pies and plum 
pudding, the dull family parties in which, according to convention, 
the English people take their pleasure sadly, and the joys of the 
revival of old customs such as Blind Man’s Buff and kissing under 
the mistletoe. But those makea mistake who take these complaints 
too seriously. Underneath it all there is the buoyant and happy 
delight in Christmas which has been bequeathed to us by the 
annual celebrations extending over well-nigh 2,000 years, and 
those undoubtedly do best wiio resolve to put away their cares 
and misgivings at this season, and try to enjoy it with the 
unquestioning delight of which all of us carry a memory from our 
childhood. For it is a very good and wholesome axiom that to be 
happy ourselves is the first step towards giving happiness to others. 


SHOOTING. 


HIGH PHEASANTS AT 
STUDLEY ROYAL. 

HE four days’ covert- 
shooting at Studley 

Royal, from Novem- 

ber 27th to the 30th, 

yielded 3,255 head, 

nearly all of them pheasants. 
The guns were four in number 
—the Earl de Grey, the Hon. 
Edward Stonor, Mr. W. 
Burns and Mr. J. Menzies. 
It is impossible to conceive a 
better organised shoot or, on 
two days at least, higher or 
more difficult pheasants, and 
it is sufficient commentary 
on the management when it 
is stated that four guns amply 
cover the ground, and that 
every bird almost is, at some 
period of the day, induced to 
risk his life by flying over 
them. On the third day of ! 
the shoot—that of Spa Gili—this risk is one which many a 
pheasant attempts with impunity, and without the loss ofa singie 
feather. ‘ Spa Gill is a valley over a mile long, bounded on either 
hand by steep and beech-wooded sides, with very little under- 
covert. The tendency of the birds is to run up hill, take wing at 
the top and fly across the valley to the other side, and many a 
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WALKING IN LINE OVER HATION MOOR. 
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time during the day is the opinion expressed that such and such 
a bird “is clean out of shot,” an opinion which is sometimes 
more of a hope than a belief after the expenditure of two 
cartridges and an imprecation. The writer has no hesitation in 
saying that the pheasants on the Spa Gill beat at Studley are as 
high and as difficult as any in England, and, perhaps, in the 
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home of the best »@ 
all-round game 
shotinthecountry, 
this is as it should 
be. Some idea of 
the lie of the 
ground on the Spa 
Gill beat can be 
gathered from the 
accompanying 
photograph, — en- 
titled ‘* The Scene 
in Spa Gill.”’ 

The — second 
day’s shoot at 
Studley is diversi- 
fied by a walk in 
line over Hatton 
Moor, the beaters 
being supple- 
mented by many 
visitors from 
Ripon and_ the 
neighbourhood 
including ladies, 
the whole forming 
a unique spectacle. 
The fourth day’s 
shoot takes place 
around the ruins 
of Fountains 
Abbey—almost 
the most perfect 





monastic remains W. A. Rouch. THE SCENE 


in this country— 

and nothing can surpass the beauty of the surroundings. As 
at Spa Gill, the long valley, terminating in the site of the Abbey, 
is bounded by high-wooded sides, each of which is beaten in 
turn, three guns being placed in the hollow and one walking 
in line with the beaters. 


SHOOTING IN THE NEW FOREST. 
By an Op LICENSEE. 

O the man who knows the forest well, and where to look for 
game under various conditions of weatker, a good day’s 
sport within its boundaries is almost, if not quite, the 

pleasantest shoot imaginable. One is glad to remember every 
incident of the day, instead of the reverse, as is so often the case 
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in ordinary shoots. 
To claim the 
privilege of shoot- 
ing in the New 
Forest, a sum of 
£20 has to be paid 
to the Crown as 
Lord of the Manor. 
Certain regula- 
tions have then 
to be observed, and 
the area to be 
shot over is 
restricted to the 
unenclosed parts; 
but as the forest 
covers about 
66,000 acres and 
only about 12,000 
are enclosed, a 
large space is left 
for the sportsman. 
Further __ restric- 
tions are that no 
hen pheasants are 
to be shot, nor 
deer, grouse or 
black game; but 
as there havenever 
been any grouse, 
andthe black game 
are very scarce, 
the hardship is not 


IN SPA GILL, Copyright. a great one. Only 


two dogs are to be 
used at a time, and only three in all during the same day, and 
only one beater. Shooting is not allowed before ten o’clock 
nor after sunset, and on three days in the week only. These 
restrictions are necessary, and have served a good purpose, as 
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they have tended to restrain the ardour of those who shot for 
number of head, and not for sport alone. In former years the cost 
of the licence was £1, with very few restrictions, but in conse- 
quence of the increase of population, and easier travelling, it was 
found necessary to put up the price and curtail the privileges. The 
lot of a forest licensee—or licensed poacher as he is sometimes 
called—is not always a happy one, especially if he happens to be 
a stranger, an indifferent shot, and has bad dogs. In addition 
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to this he may be handicapped by ‘tan old soldier,” or the 
equivalent in the shape of ‘an old forester,” the centre of 
whose beat seems invariably a public-house, possibly at Stony 
Cross or Burley. Under the most favourable circumstances it 
is a rough shoot, and to enjoy it you must be a thorough sports- 
man, the dog work being one of the chief pleasures; though to 
kill a snipe on a dull day at 4oyds. with a heathery hill as back- 
ground is not without its charm. 

For various reasons the shooting in the forest is not 
what it used to be. To begin with, although the number 
of licensees has not increased, they shoot more regularly, 
and some of them appear to think that unless they shoot 
their three days a week, the Crown is getting an unfair 
advantage of them. The pheasants, though more numerous 
than they were about thirty years ago, are now dwindling. Some 
people object to the keepers picking up wild birds’ eggs to hatch 
and turn out in the enclosures; the deputy-surveyor maintains 
that if not picked up by the keepers they will be by the egg- 
stealers, in which, | think, he is right, especially as the hen 
pheasant is known to be the most indifferent of mothers, and the 
forest is not like a light, well-farmed soil; in the most favourable 
years but few of the brood reach maturity. The rabbits, a most 
important part of the bag, have decreased considerably of late 
years, especially in the north end of the forest. This isa pity, 
as it is capital 
ground for them, 
and they could do 
no harm. The : 
result is that the 
licensees congre- . 
gate in places ; 
where there are 
still known to be 
plenty. Early in 
October this year 
ten guns were in 
sight of each other 
in one district. In 
consequence of the 
rabbits becoming 
scarcer, the licen- 
sees frequent the 
bogs more than 
of yore, and the 
snipe are wilder 
than ever. Any- 
thing under 
1ooyds. is  con- 
sidered a fair shot 
at a snipe now- 
adays. The writer 
one year shot 250 
snipe, and_ for 
several years 200, 
or just under; it 
would not be 
easy todo this W. A. Rouch. 
at the present 
time. Perhaps the dry summers account in some measure 
for their scarcity, as fewer worms are to be found on the plains. 
As for woodcock, it is difficult to say whether they have decreased 
or not, as their presence depends so much on causes other than 
preservation. Doubtless the growing up of the fir tree enclosures 
and the consequent diminution of dry cover has tended to reduce 
their numbers to a certain degree, but against that the holly has 
increased, which should have equalised matters. Places which 
could once have been easily traversed are now impassable, 
giving the bird a greater area of refuge. Although the above 
are the chief items usually to be found in the licensee’s 
game bag, there are a few partridges. The French bird thrives 
best in the heathery ground, in addition to which it is a very 
good bird for the table, and quite different from that shot in 
agricultural districts. | Wildfowl appear in a few favoured spots, 
especially in the southern parts of the forest, where there is more 
water. At certain times the wood-pigeon gives excellent sport, 
and great bags have been made. This year few have hitherto 
appeared in the forest, though there are rumours of enormous 
numbers in other places; perhaps the great crop of acorns may 
still bring them. The disappearance of black game is a loss 
irom every point of view, but they seem to have gone from most 
places in the South. The writer shot black game not so many 
years ago at Hindhead; it is difficult to imagine such a thing 
possible at the present time. The deputy-surveyor has tried on 
many occasions to get up the stock of them again, but has never 
succeeded. As for dogs, spaniels are most generally used, but 
the writer has always preferred setters. Spaniels may add to 
the number of head, especially rabbits and woodcock; but 
setters are much more deadly with pheasants, and are better in 
the open. No doubt the uncertainty of sport in the forest lends an 
‘xtra charm to tne red-letter days when they appear. You may 
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go for hours without seeing a thing but a hen pheasant, and then 
finish the day with a fairly good bag; or you may start off by 
killing several head in the first half-hour, and hunt in vain 
between that and sunset. Not the worst part of the day is 
lunch, under a sheltering bush in a sunny spot. With, say,a 
brace of pheasants, half-a-dozen snipe and a rabbit or two, and 
with a good bit of likely country before you to perambulate during 
the afternoon, and two good setters as eager as yourself, you 
would not change places with the King of England. 


CORRESPONDENCE ABOUT LABRADOR RETRIEVERS. 

WE have received the following letter from a shooting correspondent: 
“* Sir,—I should be much obliged if you or any of your readers could tell me 
why it is that so many shooting men are using the kind of retrievers which 
are called Labradors—I do not know whether because they really come from 
that country, or because it is just a name to distinguish them from the others. 
They are not, to my mind, at all as good-looking dogs as the others, whether 
of the tight curly-coated sort or the wavy coated. I am quite open 
to reason. I do not want to condemn the dogs because they are rot so good- 
looking as the others. If any good reason can be shown for their use, by all 
means let us use them—that is to say, if they are better than the English 
kind. But, for my part, I cannot see that tney are any better, and if this 
is so, why should we be parting with our old friends and taking to those 
which are certainly not so handsome, whatever else they may be?” 


WORKING QUALITIES 
OF LABRADORS. 

We have to con- 
fess to a certain sym- 
pathy with the view 
expressed above by our 
correspondent. All ol 
us, probably, when 
these dogs first were 
introduced, were 
struck, as he has been, 
with a lack of grace 
in their appearance as 
contrasted with that 
of our old familiar 
friends, and we may 
also have felt, as he 
evidently has, some 
little jealousy at their 
being superseded, 
even in a small 
measure, by the new- 
comers. But what- 
ever we have to say 
as to the appearance 
of the Labradors— 
and it is certain that 
the sense of their la-k 
of grace quite wears 
off after. we have 
used them for a 
while—there can be 
no doubt at ali that 
they are undeniably 
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The comparison is 
rather hard upon the curly-coated and wavy-coated dogs which have helped 
us in retrieving game for so many years; but the Labrador, taking the 
average of the two kinds, does seem to do his work at a faster rate than the 
others. He gets over the ground very quickly, his nose is good and seems 
to direct him at once, and without much waste of time in ‘‘ feathering 
up” to the game. It is a hard matter on which to give a decided 
answer, but it is our belief that if a trial could be made of, say, a 
dozen Labradors and a dozen of the others, all of fair average breaking 
(it would be manifestly unfair to select especially clever dogs of either 
kind for such a trial as this), we should find that the Labradors 
would clean up the game behind a line of grouse butts, let us say, after a 
drive, rather the quicker of the two. As to which of the two kinds is the 
better as the friend and companion of his master, that is another matter, 
which does not enter into a purely sporting comparison. 

RETRIEVING FAcuLty CoMMON to Most Docs, 

The retrieving faculty is, of course, one which may be developed in any 
kind of dog, or at least in many others besides those which are of the 
retriever class, properly so-called. General Hutchinson, in his well-known 
bock on ‘‘ Dog-breaking,” is very emphatic on the advantage of having a 
dog which will both retrieve your game for you when you have killed it, and 
will also find it for you to kill. He is writing of a time when dogs were used 
much more than they are now for finding game, and one of his points 
is the saving in the kennel expenses which is effected by thus making one 
canine servant do a double office. In these days the chief work of the 
retriever is at the end of a drive or covert shoot, and the use of pointers, 
setters, spaniels and so on is the exception and not the rule. But where 
there is any occasion for the use of dogs in finding the game, his argument is 
still as sound as ever on the advantage of teaching them to retrieve. 
Spaniels are often trained to this useful work, the other kinds more 
rarely. We have seen more than one pcodle which were excellent retrievers 
after a grouse drive, and even a fox-terrer has been taught to retrieve weil, 
and not to mangle the game in doing so, in spite of his tendency to the 
original sin of hardness of mouth. The finding of game by the dogs is one 
of the chief amusements of the shocting in the New Forest, where it is even 
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hinted that a dog with a tendency to ‘‘ run in” is not altogether or always a 
sinner, for the cock pheasant of the forest, owing to frequent persecution by 
the licensee, is much more apt to use his legs than his wings, unless the 
dog hustles him rather severely. 


COUNTY COUNCILS ’ 
AND SMALL HOLDINGS. 


N view of further legislation to promote the extension of 
small holdings, it is somewhat discouraging to remember 
that only three English counties have so far taken advantage 
of the Act of 1892. Theseare Worcestershire, Norfolk and 
Lincolnshire. In the two latter cases very little has been 

done, but the experiment made by Worcestershire is both inter- 
esting and valuable. This history bears out what we have always 
said—that for the successful establishment of small holdings three 
things are advantageous, if not necessary. One is land of the 
right sort, the second a suitable market, and the third a set of 
holders who have some employment which does not take up all 
their time. The latter condition was thoroughly fulfilled at 
Catshill, near Bromsgrove, where the holdings were established. 
Many of the people there had been engaged as nailmakers for the 
birmingham factories, but by 1892 mechanical appliances had 
begun to diminish the bulk of the work done by them, and the half- 
idle men began to look about for some means of adding to their 
income. ‘Two candidates for the District Council had the enter- 
prise and intelligence to recognise the true state of affairs. They 
promised, if elected, to do their best to secure the adoption of the 
Small Holdings Act, and were duly elected on that platform. 
Their names, which deserve to be remembered, are Mr. E. J. 
Bigwood and Mr. Frank Smith. Both are members of firms 
of estate agents and auctioneers in Birmingham. When the 
proposal was mooted to the County Council, it was taken up 
vigorously by the chairman, Mr. Willis Bund, who in the 
words of Mr. Jesse Collings “took the wise and public-spirited 
view that as Parliament had placed the administration otf 
the Act in the hands of local authorities, it was the evident 
duty of those authorities to carry it out to the best of their 
ability.” In consequence the Act was put in operation in 
a spirit of thoroughness weil worthy of emulation. Woodrow 
Farm, which contains about 146 acres near the village of 
Catshill, in the parish of North Bromsgrove and about 
twelve miles from Birmingham, was purchased for £33 per 
acre, including the timber, and divided into thirty - two 
small holdings, varying from three acres to nine acres in size. 
There were, of course, incidental expenses, the chief of which 
was dividing the land by fences, and the total amount of £287 
was apportioned among the holdings. The experience thus gained 
ought to be of considerable service to those engaged in drawing 
up new legislation. According to the Act a person applying 
for a small holding is required to pay down one-fifth of the 
purchase money. It was seen, however, that this was a serious 
matter to these very poor people. They required every penny 
they could muster for the stocking and working of their land, 
and the Small Holdings Committee of the County Council saw 
that it was necessary to allow an extension of time during which 
the initial payment could be made. The end justifies the means, 
and the secretary of the County Council says “there are no arrears 
whatever in the payment of the half-yearly instalments . . . The 
men are thrifty, sober and industrious as a class, and the women 
are, if anything, better than the men.” The truth of this was 
vividly illustrated in the course ofa visit paid by the writer to these 
holdings a short time ago. One of the men who had possessed 
his holding of nine and a-half acres for filteen years was most 
anxious to acquire the possession of a neighbouring field of 
nearly the same area for the purpose of establishing his son 
upon it. The price asked was £80 an acre, or exactly 
double what the original holders paid for their land. Yet the 
man, who was cne of the thriftiest and most skilful of settlers, 
saw his way to make a profit at this price. In passing it 
may be noted that one of the most striking consequences of the 
establishment of small holdings at Catshill is the remarkable 
rise in the price of neighbouring land, the cheapest of which 
cannot now be acquired for agricultural purposes at less than 
about £60 an acre. Nor is it difficult to see why it is that the 
holders have succeeded so well. They havethe prosperous town 
of Birmingham at their elbows, so to speak, and round about it 
a great area of ‘ villadom” such as in these days surrounds every 
large industrial centre. Add to this, that in all ranks of the 
population during recent years there has been developed a taste 
for fruit such as was unknown to our ancestors. The small 
holders have converted their acres into a huge strawberry land, 
and they give the best of their attention to the cultivation of this 
delicious fruit. By their proximity to a huge market they gain in 
every way. It pays the costermongers to come out and purchase 
the strawberries on the holdings. Then they return to the town, 
where a large proportion is sold on the market. But the coster- 
monger is able to do a good deal of business on the way. The 
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inhabitants of the villas have found that it is not at all profitable 
to grow their own strawberries, as during the whole of the season 
they can obtain them at the door newly plucked, and as fresh as if 
picked in the garden. The enterprising costermonger, therefore, 
has formed a highly lucrative connection among the suburban 
houses, and it not infrequently happens that the whole load is 
disposed of before the barrow or other conveyance gets back to 
town. One need not dwell on the very great convenience 
of this arrangement. It means, in the first place, to the 
small holder a prompt sale on the spot for cash. He is not 
troubled with all those problems of commission, transit and 
railway charges which annoy and perplex the growers of Hamp- 
shire and Kent. He does not groan under the auctioneers’ 
charges; and he has not the mortification of learning, after 
despatching a good consignment, that there was a glut in 
the market, and his fruit either was not sold at all, or brought 
only a ridiculous price. Everyone who has been connected 
with the production of fruit must recognise the advantages of 
having a sale effected on the spot for cash down. The coster- 
monger, too, shares in this advantage; he buys from a 
vendor who has not had to meet the charges for carriage, 
marketing and so forth that lie like an incubus on fruit 
sold in London. The margin between what he gives to 
the grower and that which he obtains from his customer is 
enough to yield him a living wage. Besides growing straw- 
berries, the tenants of these small holdings engage in most of the 
pursuits natural to da petite culture. They have many chickens in 
runs, which yield both eggs and table poultry for the market, 
and the useful and necessary pig has proved to be an admirable 
machine for converting superfluous vegetables into saleable bacon. 
It would be easy to dilate on the many indirect advantages which 
have flowed from the success of this business. The prosperity of 
each family weils out to the shops and tradesmen in the neighbour- 
hood. And even in regard to rates the district is benefited. It has 
been found that the busy, industrious peasant proprietor, engaged 
all day in the multitude of little tasks that await him, and highly 
appreciative of the comfort of his own fireside at night, isa much 
more peaceable and law-abiding citizen than the half-employed 
nailer who, it 1s to be feared, gave too large a proportion of his 
time to the public-house, and too frequently pointed the moral: 
“Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” The 
policing of the district has become much cheaper since the estab- 
lishment of these small holdings. A word requires to be said 
upon the terms. We have already shown that the men whose little 
savings were mostly gathered from the allotments found great 
difficulty in producing the fifth of the purchase money to which the 
County Council was entitled, and, upon which, indeed, it was 
required to insist. It is worthy of consideration whether this 
provision cannot be done away with, or at least modified, in 
subsequent legislation. Indeed, it may be suggested that the small 
holder would be better off asa tenant than asan owner. ‘The Act 
places him under certain restrictions that prevent him from sub- 
dividing or selling his holding for a period of twenty years, 
and in many respects he is in the same position as a tenant. 
The holders would be able to take up the land more easily 
if they had to pay rent instead of the purchase money. 
There is another point which must be emphasised, and it is 
that the selected small holders should be personally known to the 
members of the County Council. The ideal and fallacious dream 
that the establishment of small holdings is to provide work for 
the unemployed of towns ought to be ruthlessly dismissed. The 
experience at Worcester quite conforms with that of Lord 
Carrington in Lincolnshire—that the small holding is only for 
the small holder. In other words, no one could hope to make a 
living out of it unless he had either learned beforehand to make a 
profit out of some allotment or other piece of land, or had been 
brought up on a small holding and taught from infancy how to 
work it. Not every man who belongs to the country can do 
well on one of these tiny pieces of land, and it would be simple 
madness to place on them those who have been brought up in 
town, and have had no practical experience of rural labour ; and, 
of course, if a man is known locally as being sober, industrious 
and efficient, it is possible to make the nancial arrangement 
easier for him. There is no kind of agriculture that can really be 
worked by a cast-iron law, and the Legislature will do weil t 
leave as much discretion as pussible in the hands of the loca 
authority. 

The punctuality with which the payments have been mad: 
attests the wisdom of the course followed by the Worces- 
tershire County Council. The prosperity of some of th« 
small holders is extraordinary. Mr. Jesse Collings mentions th 
case of one who holds additional land outside the estate (bu 
altogether under thirty acres) who received in a single year £60 
for produce raised on his holding. He paid in the same yea 
£240 for labour. How such a result was obtained may li 
gathered from the fact that in a single year on a similar holdin 
above 500 tons of manure were placed on forty-three acres. Thi 
manure was drawn from the town. The rent comes to about £ 


per acre, which in most districts would be considered little enoug 


tor a small holding, whereas here it means the purchase 
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it after forty years. The provision of houses was somewhat of a 
difficulty at the beginning. The ultimate decision of the County 
Council was not to build these, but to advance three-quarters of 
the cost of a cottage and outbuilding, provided that the remaining 
fourth was paid by the holder. Nine cottages have been put up 
in this way, and although it would not be possible honestly to 
congratulate them on the beauty of these buildings, they are for the 
most part roomy and comfortable. The average cost works out 
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at about £286, and the rate of interest charged, including repay- 
ment of capital, is 4 per cent. We have been asked whether this 
charge cannot be reduced, but we are afraid that the question must 
be answered in the negative. Every year it becomes increasingly 
difficult to induce people to invest money at an interest of from 
2 per cent. to 3 per cent. This has long been recognised in 
financial circles, and sooner or later it must affect the arrangements 
made by the Government. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SELECTION OF ROOTS. 

[To tHE Eptror oF ‘*Country LiFr.”] 
S1R,—The exceedingly interesting article under the above heading contributed 
to your columns by Mr. D. Finlayson will do much good by calling the attention 
of farmers and others to the great importance of the ‘ feeding value” of the 
crops they grow, Mr. Finlayson points out that in mangels the dry matter 
varies from 6 per cent. to 15 per cent., and in the case of swedes the 
variation is from 8 per cent. to 14 per cent., facts which clearly show the 
great difference in value which may occur in these crops. Tne ‘*dry matter ” 
reierred to consists chiefly of digestible vegetable fibre, sugar, oil, etc., 
albuminous or flesh-forming compouns and mineral matters. These con- 
stituents possess different feeding values, and the total value can only be 
arrived at by calculation based upon a complete analysis which a farmer can 
hardly be expected to have made, even though it is a matter of financial 
importance to him to know the real value of a crop he raises. As this 
‘*jeeding value” depends not only upon the selection of suitable seed but 
a'so upon the soil and upon the plant food stored up in the soil, it becomes 
very desirable that 
full information should 
be obtained and given 
to farmers as to the 
effect that different 
manures have upon 
the teeding values of 
root crops. Scattered 
throughout the country 
are numerous agricul- 
tural colleges where 
experiments with every 
fertilising agent are 
continually carried on, 
and the results 
obtained are published 
at intervals with mcre 
or less (generally less) 
detail. The informa- 
tion thus obtained 
usually reaches the 
small farmer through 
the medium of tne 
** Agricultural Notes ” 
in his local paper, and 
wt’ generally consists 
of a bare statement 
of the quantity of the 
manure applied, the 
yield per acre, and 
the increase as com- 
pared with an unmarured plot. Rarely is the information, so much 
appreciated by the reader, given, viz., the cost at which the increase was 
obtained, nor do these published returns give the feeding values of roots 
grown with different forms of phosphate. Phosphoric acid, which is the 
principal ingredient in root manure, is used in three very d fferent ferms, 
viz., superphosphate, which is acid and most suitable for chalky soils, basic 
super, which, on the contrary, is alkaline, and therefore shows its best results 
on land poor in lime and subject to ‘‘ finger an! toe,” and, thirdly, slag, 
which is letter adapted to verv sour land and renovating old pastures. 
Each of these forms of phosphate is best under cer:ain conditions, and may be 
expected to produce the greatest quantity of roots under these circumstances, 
but the respective feeding values of roots obtained by phosphates of varying 
degrees of availabil.ty Fave not been published, and as our agricultural 
stations possess every facility for making these investigations, it is greatly to 
be desired that they will in future determine and publish the feeding value of 
the roots in addition to the mere weight of the yield obtained on their 
experimental plots. —ANALYsT. 


SKIN DISEASE IN TERRIER. 

[To tHE Epiror oF ‘*Country LiFr.”] 
31R,—Your issue of DecemLer 15th ve above. If your correspondent will 
accept a pot of ointment I shall be delighted to send it on for trial on 
consideration that he acquaints me as to its merits, etc. It has recently 
cured a valuable retriever of my own, also two highly-bred show schipperkes, 
and has been used in a kennel of bulldogs with equal success—all bad cases. 
It is the result of experiment on the part of an eminent skin doctor and myself 
Your correspondent will take the ointment gratis and I accept no 
responsibility. —ROBERT BROOME. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
$1r,—As I have recently cured a pug dog who was much in the same condition 
as your correspondent ‘‘ H.’s” terrier, I write to let him know the means 
I found successful. Wherever there were running sores, the hair was shaved 
off, and Cuticura ointment carefully and constantly rubbed in, This gave 





almost immediate relief. All fresh places were similarly treated. The dog 
was also given a regular course of Spratt’s powders for chronic eczema, 
Further, a powerful lotion given me by a friend’s chemist, whose address 
shall be sent privately, was used for painting the dog all over every three or 
four days, he being washed between each application. My dog is two years 
old and I have had him about nine months, during which time he has been 
constantly under a veterinary surgeon’s treatment, who finally gave up the 
case as one of mange and incurable. I then took the case in hand myself, 
and after about a month’s careful use of the above reme ies was able to effect 
acure. The Cuticura ointment is rather expensive, but nothing gives such 
immediate relief in acute cases. —(Mrs ) F. TRAVERS. 


[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CouNntTRY LIFE.” ]} 
S1r,—Flaving just seen in this week’s issue of CoUNTRY LiFk (December 15th), 
which I take regularly, that ‘‘ H.” is asking for a remedy for skin disease in 
terriers, will you tell him that Wright’s Alcoholic Coal Tar (Liq. carbonis 
detergens), diluted according to instructions on the bottle, if used every day, 
or twice a day, on 
the dog’s skin with a 
soft sponge—the dog 
being carefully dieted 
on meat (not too 
much), bread = and 
boiled green vege- 
tables—-he_ will be 
well ina fortnight. It 
was recommended to 
me many years ago by 
a medical man, and [| 
have cured many dogs 
given up by the 
“vets.” It is equally 
good for horses, and 
brings on the hair 
without any white 
hairs. —M. A. R. A. 


KASHMIR WILD 
ROSES. 
[To THE Epiror. } 
Sir,—I have seen 
many beautiful illus- 
trations lately — in 
Country LiFz of 
English trees and 
flowering plants in 
bloom; Isendaphoio- 
graph of some from 
Kashmir. I think the wild roses will hold their own with mostcountries. ‘They 
grow absolutely wild and uncared for, and climb over all sorts of trees. Perhaps 
the most effective are those on dark-foliaged trees such as fir trees, which show 
up the white blossom best. Their perfume fills the air and their whiteness 
relieves the otherwise monotonous colouring of many a jungle. They cannot 
fail to remind one of Moore’s lines in ‘* Lalla Rookh ” : 
‘* Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave?” 

—and one is envious of him to whom the closing lines were softly whispered: 

** Remember, love, the Feast of Roses.” 
—I. A., Kashirir. 


CREEPERS ON. OLD BUILDINGS. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—All thanks are dve to your correspondent ‘‘ T. A. C.” for his vigorously- 
written appeal to the patriotism and the esthetic sense of Englisiimen to 
preserve our national monuments, whether public or private. From the point 
of view of the spectator I must confess that creepers at Oxford often do good 
service in hiding debased Gothic work which is beyond the reach of time. 
In your issue dated December Ist a correspondent asks for information as to 
the actual harm done to buildings by creepers. Buildings suffer principally 
in the following ways: (1) Creepers eat away the walling and especially 
the mortar joints; (2) dampness in rooms and under ground floor is 
encouraged ; (3) natural decay requiring attention is apt to be overlooked 
until the damage is irreparable-—SiDNEY B. CAULFIELD. 


BLUE TITS. 
[To tHE EpIToR oF ‘‘CouNntTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—With reference to the paragraph on ‘‘Incompiete Tits” in ‘* Wild 
Country Life” in your issue of December 8th, I do not think that the number 
of disabled tits is due to the cause suggested, but that they have been caught 
in small steel traps, or gins as they are usually known. I have seen these 
traps, or gins, set by cottagers and gardeners almost exclusively in rows of 
peas and upon sunflowers, which were required for seed, with the express 
intention of checking the ravages of Mr. Tit. But what, perhaps, is more 
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conclusive, in addition to numbers of 
lils and a few inquisitive robins thus 
caught, I have on two occasions seen the 
leg of a small bird in one of these traps, 
the bird itself having escaped, anda 
robin was pointed out to me which had 
suffered the amputation of one of its 
legs through the before - mentioned 
cause. —W. P. K. NEALE. 


[To THE Epiror.] 
£1R,—I see in your paper of the 8th 
inst. a letter about the decrease of blue 
tits, and as I have bird-tables and 
boxes for building, etc., about my 
garder, I write to say I have plenty 
of them here; and every year I have 
a nest in a little house built for them, 
and hanging at my front door. J also 
get the great tit, marsh tit and cole 
tit, but the nuthatch I rarely see now. 
I am sorry to say they never any of 
them attempt to come into the rooms, 
though I keep no cat. The tits have been very delighted to-day with a bacon 
bone. —ADA B. WILLIAMS, Surrey. 


{To rHeE Epiror or ‘* Country LIFE.” | 
S1r,—The scarcity of blue tits which your correspondent Lady Theodora Guest 
has noticed secms to apply to this district. ast winter I had as many as 
eleven feeding at my window at once. This year, in similar weather, there 
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are never more than two together. Of great tits I get the same pair every 
year, and they have been in irregular attendance since October. The 
chaffinches did not appear till this week, when the snow brought a pair to 
zlean the fragments scattered by the tits. This is a city garden, and most 
of my pensioners do not arrive until the scarcity of food in the open 
country reminds them of past experiences. My experience seems to 
show that for attracting the tits in the first place there is nothing better 
than cccoanut—they apparently smell it from afar. When they have got into 
the habit of coming I find them forsake the cocoanut for other foods, such 
as cooked mutton fat, hemp seed and Barcelona nuts. Tits prefer the latter 
to any other nuts. The plan I adopt is to fasten the nuts with common 
pins to a branch of soft 
wood, generally lime. If 
it is placed horizontally 
the sparrows quickly learn 
to rob the nuts; so I fix it 
vertically, and only such 
clever little sailors as the 
tits can then negotiate it. 
The year before last the 
blue tits were tame enough 
to enter the room and eat 
from my table, but for 
some unknown reason that 
has never since been the 
case. Probably the one or 
two whose nerves were 
steady enough for this have 
now gone the way of all 
flesh. There is nothing 
more diverting than a 
company of starlings. In 
sharp weather I ply them 
with bones from the kitchen, 
and the gravel by my win- 
dow becomes a den of 
thieves, sbhrill-voiced and 
waddling. Yesterday an 
interfering sparrow was 
grasped by the neck and 
hurled nearly a yard off 
by a swaggering starling. 
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“WHILE 1THEIR ELDERS ARE CURLING.” 





[ Dec. 22nd, 1906. 


During an illness of three years the 
ledium of my ground-floor bedroom 
has been beguiled by watching the 
tricks of conduct of many birds, but 
I share your correspondent’s partiality 
for the blue ‘tits. These trustful 
little friends have given more 
than they have received. — MAMIE 
YOULDEN, Norwich. 


MISTLETOE. 

[To THE Eprror.] 
S1r,—Everyone is familiar with the 
mistleto2 in fruit by reason of its use as 
a Christmas decoration, but probably 
few people are acquainted with the 
blossoms. This is partly to be 
accounted for by their inconspicuous 
character, more especially the female 
flowers, as shown in one illustration 
(natural size), The male flowers are 
much larger, and give quite a distinctive 
appearance to the plants. The flowers are produced in April and May. It 
is fairly common in the South of England, and becomes rarer towards 
the North. It is, perhaps, most frequently found on poplars and limes, 
being common on both these in Windsor Park, where it forms a con- 
spicuous fcature during the winter on some poplars by Virginia Water. 
It is but rarely found upon the oak, there being probably less than a dozen 
authentic records of this in the whole of the country. —ALFRED W. DENNIs. 
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SWITZERLAND AS THE CHILD’S PLAYGROUND. 
[To tHE Epiror or ‘‘Counrry LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—Your article on curling reminds me that whiie I have seen frequent 
allusions in the Engl'sh Press to the various sports indilged in by ‘* grown- 
ups” in Switzerland, the many equally delightful pastimes which make this 
country a paradise for children are comparatively ignored. _Snow—the 
exquisitely clean snow of the High Alps—makes as perfect a playground for 
the youngsters as the finest sand beaches of home. The wildest frolics and the 
severest tumbles are harmless in dry snow. I enciose a snap-shot (taken at 
Kandersteg, the village which presumably was the scene of your curling 
photographs) which will give you an idea of how the younger generation 
enjoy themselves while their 
elders are curiing. It may 
help to indicate—should 
you care to publish it— 
that tobogganing is by no 
means confined to skilled 
athletes armed with steel 
toe-rakes and padded to 
withstand the shock of a 
possible thirty-mile-an-hour 
fall. A healthier form of 
out-of-door life for a child 
than that of the Alps in 
winter-time could hardly be 
imagined. Even in so- 
called ‘*bad weather” it 
only snows here, instead of 
raining ; and there is all the 
difference in the world, 
from a child’s point of view, 
between a snow-storm and 
a rain downpour, inasmuch 
as the one merely means in- 
creased open-air fun, while 
the other means staying 
indoors. English children 
who accompany _ their 
parents to Kandersteg are 
indeed to be envied !— 
M., Kandersteg, Switzer- 
land. 





